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CHRONICLE 


The Recall Veto.—President Taft vetoed the joint 
resolution of Congress providing for the admission of 
New Mexico and Arizona to Statehood. His reason for 
exercising the Executive power of veto was based on his 
disapproval of the recall of judges clause in the Arizona 
constitution. The fact that New Mexico’s Statehood 
was bound up with that of Arizona meted out to her the 
same fate. The President in his special message to the 
House of Representatives treats the whole subject of the 
recall in a lofty philosophical manner worthy of one who 
had been himself an occupant of the bench. He declares 
that this feature of the Arizona constitution would com- 
pel judges to make their decisions “under legalized ter- 
rorism,” and that he could not escape the responsibility 
for the judicial recall if he signed the resolution. It 
would not do to say that the President had only to see 
that the resolution contained nothing inconsistent with 
the Federal Constitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or the enabling act, and in that case to sign it. 
On the contrary, he was discharging his constitutional 
function in regard to the enactment of laws and his 
discretion in that capacity was equal to that of the houses 
of Congress. Judges, he declares, are in a proper sense 
servants of the people, that is they are doing work which 
must be done for the government and in the interest 
of the people, but it is not work in the doing of which 
they are to follow the will of the majority, except as 
that is embodied in statutes lawfully enacted according to 
constitutional limitations. They are not popular repre- 
sentatives. On the contrary, to fill their office properly 
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they must be independent. “This provision of the 
Arizona constitution in its application to county and 
state judges,” the President says, “seems to me so 
pernicious in its effect, so destructive of independence 
in the judiciary, so likely to subject the rights of the 
individual to the possible tyranny of a popular majority, 
and therefore to be so injurious to the cause of free gov- 
ernment, that I must disapprove a constitution containing 
it.” The document, says the Evening Sun, “is a fine 
exposition of our judicial system and worthy of a great 
occasion.” 


Wool Tariff Bill Vetoed.—In another message to 
Congress the President vetoed the wool tariff bill which 
had been passed by a combination of Democrats and in- 
surgent Republicans. Declaring himself in favor of a 
revision of the wool schedules, the President insists, 
however, that the revision should be based upon the re- 
port of the tariff board, which will be ready at the open- 
ing of the regular session in December, rather than upon 
incomplete information which might lead to legislation 
hurtful to business interests. The [World notes that 
“Mr. Taft especially denounced the wool schedule of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff as indefensible,’ and declared that 
“it should have been lowered.” Moreover, “the people 
voted for immediate tariff reform when they elected a 
Democratic House last November. They are entitled to 
action now, not next year or whenever the extreme pro- 
tectionists may consent.” An attempt to pass the wool 
bill in the House over the President’s veto was defeated 
by 227 yeas to 129 nays, the Democrats failing to muster 
sufficient insurgent aid. 



















































Farmers’ Free List Bill—The Farmers’ Free List bill 
with Senate amendments passed both houses of Congress, 
but was likewise vetoed by the President. This bill 
placed on the free list agricultural implements, cotton 
meats, 


leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, 


flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, 
A similar attempt to override 


bagging, 
cereals, 
salt and other articles. 
the veto failed in the House. 


Campaign Publicity Bill—Vhe campaign publicity 
bill received the signature of the President on August 19. 
It requires publicity in congressional elections of all 
campaign funds before election, and extends the publicity 
features to primary campaigns and nominating conven- 
tions. The bill limits the amount candidates may spend 
to $5,000 for congressional candidates and $10,000 for 
senatorial aspirants. Candidates are also required to 
make public all pledges of political appointments. 


Dr. Wiley’s Case Won.—Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief 
chemist and central figure in the controversy in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, finished his testimony before 
the House Committee on Expenditures in that depart- 
iment. With respect to the original charge that the chief 
chemist had violated the law regarding the compensation 
of experts, it appears now that this charge was based 
at le 
The cabal against Dr. Wiley reached such a point that 
Government officers—in of the 
Personnel Board which found him guilty—were detailed 

into other States 


ist in part upon a garbled letter that was never sent. 


some cases members 


by the Secretary of Agriculture to go 
and give evidence against the main contention of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, the expenses of these experts being 
paid by the Government itself. The records show that 
all of underhand 
confidential agents and friends of Dr, Wiley in the work 


sorts methods were used to trap the 
for pure food, and that the whole pure food propaganda 
has had to proceed under the most harassing conditions 
for him and his assistants. The testimony disclosed that the 
decisions of the “board of food and drug inspection,” con- 
sisting of Dr. Wiley himself and two other members, were 
Dr. 
Dunlap, always disagreeing with Dr. Wiley automatically, 
and Nec ‘abe. 


Dr. even changing his vote 


uniform'y against the chief chemist; one member, 


another, Solicitor always agreeing with 


Dunlap at once and in al! 
ignorance of the circum- 
Dr. 


has 


where inadvertence, or 
had led to 
Wiley. That almost all the evidence in 


wen in favor of Dr. Wiley and confusing to his accusers 


Cases 


. > +1 
stances, him decide the same way as 


’ 
tne case 


gives great satisfaction to the public, which regards him 


with favor as a particularly zealous and efficient pub ic 


servant. The New York Tribune voices the general 


tT 


sentiment of the press when it declares that “the useful- 


Dr. Wilev's enemies in the depart nent is ende I, 


ness of 


even on their own admissions before the investigating 
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Mexico.—The attempt of Francisco |. Madero to re- 
organize his quondam Anti-Reelectionist party under the 
name of the Constitutional Progressist party, on the plea 
that the former title had lost its significance by the suc- 
cess of the revolution, has resulted in the rejection of 
his leadership by many of the Anti-Reelectionists and the 
choice in his stead of Francisco Vasquez Gomez. If the 
dissension results in nominating a candidate in opposi- 
tion to Madero for the presidential chair, the likelihood 
is that neither will be elected and that a third, presumably 
Reyes, will win. Open letters and handbills against 
what is styled “the Reyes peril” have already made their 
appearance. Over seven hundred claims for damages 
at the hands of the revolutionists have been filed with 
The largest claim of any one 


A 





the indemnity commission. 
individual is that of a German, who fixes his loss at 
seventy thousand The various railway com- 
panies demand two million, five hundred thousand pesos. 
——President De la decided in a cabinet 
council to appoint a commission to examine and report 
on the division and distribution of large landed estates. 


pesos. 


Barra has 


——On August 16, Archbishop Mora y del Rio, of 
Mexico, officiated at a Mass in the cathedral to call 


down the blessing of God upon the deliberations of the 
first meeting of the Catholic National party. 
were held on that and on the three following days. 
sides completing the organization of the party, it was 
decided to support Madero in the coming presidential 


Sessions 


Be- 


election ——Mexico has recognized the Republic of 
Portugal. 
Canada.—The weather in the Northwest has been 


more favorable, and the wheat crop in Manitoba and 
Eastern Saskatchewan seems to be safe. In the rest of 
the region there is still danger. The crop will not be 
ready for harvest before the beginning of September, 
and the end of August is usually marked by frosts.—— 
The election campaign is being carried on vigorously. 
Mr. Bourassa and Mr. Lemieux, Minister of Marine, 
met at St. Hyacinthe. So far as speech making was 
concerned, it that latter had the 
best of it. He charged Mr. Bourassa with having taken 
issue with the Government, because Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
refused him the offices he begged, namely, the Com- 
missionership in Paris, the Postmastership in Montreal, 
and the Deputy Speakership of the House of Commons. 
Bourassa adinitted that he had asked for the last, but 
denied that he had the others.——William 
Smith was brought before the magistrate in Montreal 


seems the somewhat 


solicited 


for stealing copper wire from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. As he could not speak a word of English, a Yid- 


dish interpreter had to be summoned. 


Great Britain —The Government retains the Middle- 
town Division of Lancashire by a majority of 411, in a 
total poll of 13,315. The majority is but little more 
than half that of the general election ——An amendment 
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to the Coal Mining Bill, introduced into Parliament, 
would deprive of work the girls engaged at the mouth of 
the pits to pick out stones, ete., from the coal as it 
passed down the chutes. <A deputation of them from 
Lancashire went up to London, furnished with doctors’ 
certificates, that their employment is favorable to health, 
and with clergymen’s certificates, that it is not detri- 
mental to morals, to petition for its abandonment. The 
Assistant Home Secretary who received them, said that 
the presehtment of the case inclined him to believe in the 
necessity of female suffrage to look after the interests 
A report is current in the South Pacific 








of women. 
that Germany is trying to settle the Morocco difficulty 
by obtaining from France the cession of Tahiti, and 
strong protests from Australia and New Zealand have 
reached the Colonial office. Mr. Fisher, Premier of 
Australia, declares that the report in the Review of Ke- 
vicws of his repudiation of the notion of the [mpire, 
misrepresents him. Mr. Stead replies that he put down 
what Mr. Fisher said, and what he had said repeatedly 





during his visit to England for the Imperial Conference. 
of salary to 
£400 a year.——The strikes became very 


——The House Commons has voted a 
members of 
serious, especially in Liverpool and Wales, where much 
The 
cruiser Antrim was sent to the Mersey to protect the 
About the 


end of last week the railways became involved, their 


property was destroyed and some lives were lost. 
shipping, and others were held in readiness. 


employes being dissatisfied with the way in which the 
companies were carrying out last year’s agreement. The 
Government proposed a Royal Commission to examine 
The companies accepted, but the men de- 
This 


the matter. 
manded a conference with their employers. was 
refused, as it implied recognition of the strikers as an 
organization. The strike was ordered. The men did not 
all come out, but sufficient to make the effective running 
of trains impossible. Troops were in every station to 
protect the train crews, but there were few to protect, 
and when a train could be prepared it was often im- 
possible. to move it, as the signalmen and others in the 
yard had struck. The Government, therefore, persuaded 
the companies to agree to the conference, promising, it 
is said, to allow traffic rates to be raised sufficiently to 
pay the increased wages demanded. The strike is an- 
nounced officially to be at an end. 


India.—It is reported that in spite of the efforts of 
the Government to check the pestilence that is raging 
in India, there have been no less than 650,690 deaths 
from the beginning of the year 1911 up to June 30. 
The outlook for the remaining half of the vear is still 
dark. The Additional Sessions Judge at Dacca has 
sentenced to transportation or to various terms of im- 
prisonment Hindus, conspiring 
against the British government. All belonged to the 
Samiti, an apparently innocent organization for the phys- 
ical culture and training of youth for the support and 
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protection of helpless sufferers. but the leaders of the 
movement were accustoming young men and boys to a 
sort of military discipline and rigor, with a view to ef- 
fecting a successful rebellion against the government 
twenty years from now. 


Portugal.—The troops seem to be the real masters of 
the situation, for they show no regard for military 
formation or for the orders of their officers. Those who 
mount guard -in different parts of Lisbon lounge about 
in a most unsoldierly fashion. They lean against walls 
or sit down in the sentry-boxes and amuse themselves 
by eating lunches and addressing insulting remarks te 
The Government has directed that Father 





passers-by. 
Arpais, the Portuguese priest who was seized on Spanish 
soil and incarcerated in Portugal, shall be permitted to re- 
turn to Spain.— Details of a hostile demonstration by a 
Socialistic association, headed by Deputy Pereira, against 
the Constituent Assembly were conveyed to a German 
steamer and thus communicated to the outside world. 
The mob made two attempts to force its way into the hall 
where the assembly was in session, but the guard, rein- 
forced by a troop of cavalry, prevented it. The cavalry 
brandished their sabres and the mob threw stones, dis- 
playing very poor marksmanship. Deputy Joao Menezes 
came out to harangue the crowd, but they shouted, “Clear 
His speech, which had promised to be 
The noise and 


out, you thief!” 
a very moving one, was not delivered. 
the stone-throwing continued until half-past two o'clock 
in the morning, when the arrest of forty rioters soothed 
the others. 


Spain.—The mayor of Madrid has undertaken to force 
bakers to lower the price of bread, which is kept at the 
same high figure, although the tax on wheat and flour 
has been removed. The law removing the tax demanded 
a corresponding lowering of prices in favor of the con- 
sumer, but in many cases this is impossible. A dispenser 
of soft drinks, for example, represented to the commis- 
sion that the new law obliged him to make four dollars 
extra profit daily. His explanation was that he had paid 
that sum daily as a tax on the ice that he used in his 
business ; he was anxious to lower his prices, but as his 
trade was exclusively retail, he could not figure out the 
reduction on each glass of lemonade, etc., and there was 
no coin small enough to make change, any way. As a 
law-abiding citizen, therefore, he had to make a greater 
The reduction in the price of chick- 
“staff of life,” 
comes to a little less than one-half cent a pound; and so 
Minister Canalejas has rushed 


profit than before. 
peas, which are the Spanish laborer’s 


of other staple groceries. 
into print with the announcement that many laborers 
have written to him warm letters of thanks, and have in- 
formed him that they are now able to save as much as 
fifteen cents a day on their grocery bill! One of the 
administration papers thinks that the saving lies between 
ten and fifteen cents, but it does not give figures. There 
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is a decided saving, however, for those who buy pheas- 
ants and other fancy meats, but the gain to the poor, 
for whom the law was ostensibly framed, is not so clear. 


France.—l‘or the past week France has been silently 
worrying over the conference that was going on in Berlin 
about the Morocco embroglio. On August 18 there was 
a flurry of excitement when Cambon arrived in Paris 
and hurried to the Foreign Office. That visit seemed to 
have had the effect of making the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs post off to Caillaux, the Prime Minister, who 
in turn called the Ministers of the Army and Navy to 
discuss the situation. 

Italy.—The Italian Government's official statement 
shows that from August 8 to August 12, inclusive, there 
were 1,736 cases of cholera in Italy, 632 of which re- 
sulted fatally. They were chiefly in Naples and Palermo, 
In Rome there were 40 deaths——The health of the 
Holy Father is reported to be such as to give no more 


occasion for anxiety. 


Germany.—A heat-wave, such as had been experienced 
in the United States, has recently passed over Germany, 
The 
public fountains were sealed because of the dearth of 
water. Iresh milk was scarcely to be procured at any 
price, and infant mortality increased to an alarming ex- 
tent. The paintings in the Kaiser Friedrich’s Museum 
had to be removed to the cellar spaces because of the 
crumbling away of the colors in the excessive heat. 
The conflagrations, which became frequent in the cities, 
were rendered more terrible because of the scarcity of 
water supplies. The general statistics of the business 
transacted in the Prussian courts during the year 1910 
have just been issued. The figures tell the same sad 
tale which is everywhere repeating itself: there is an 
increasing number of criminal as well as of civil cases, 
but especially of marital accusations and of divorce 
pleadings. The courts in every country are the most 
faithful barometer to tell of the rise and fall of Ma- 
terialism and Socialism within a State. The long 
Sphinx-like silence of the government in its Morocco 
politics has made the agents of the press most keen to 
catch at any cue that might lead to some indication of 
the final outcome. So a vast significance was attributed 
to the remarks of the Emperor when, at the late maneu- 
vers of his troops at Mainz, he gave expression to his 
great satisfaction by exclaiming: “With such an army 
we need not fear to face the future!” The recent de- 
parture, however, of the German Foreign Minister from 
Berlin and the return to Paris of the French Ambassa- 
dor, Mons. Jules Cambon, are significant facts which are 
construed by many as an indieation that the Moroccan 
conference has been broken off. Even more sinister 
interpretations are given to certain rumored mobiliza- 
Some countenance is given to 


and was likewise accompanied by vast forest fires. 








tions of French troops. 








these views by the prolonged conference between Mons. 
Caillaux, President of the Ministerial Council; Mons. de 
Selves, Foreign Minister; Mons. Delcassé, Minister of 
Marine, and General Messimy, Minister of War, which 
took place upon the return of the French Ambassador 
from Berlin. 


Austria-Hungary.—The latest official census of the 
Catholic population of Vienna has now been published. 
It places the total number of Roman Catholics at 1,742,- 
878. There are, besides, 2,494 Greek Catholics and 121 
Armenian Catholics. The Catholic Volksbund is to 
have a week of social studies at Vienna, beginning with 
September 4. The most experienced speakers have been 
engaged, and invitations have been sent over the entire 
country, calling attention to the fact that the last elec- 
tions have made plain the need of an energetic propa- 
ganda of social and economic education among the peo- 
ple, if they are not constantly to be deceived by Free- 
thinkers and Socialists. Austrian Catholics are now 
applying to their own situation the words spoken of 
Germany by a famous member of the Centrum: “The 
decisive battle between Belief and Unbelief will, in our 
country, be fought upon social grounds.” Active interest 
is at present manifested in the Catholic workingmen’s 
organizations of the country, and it is hoped that a con- 
siderable impetus will be given to this movement. The 
enthusiasm manifested at the late Christian Industrial 
Congress seems to give foundation for such hopes. 





China.—An imperial edict makes some changes in the 
National Assembly. Hitherto there were two presidents 
and four vice-presidents, the offices being equally divided 
between Manchus and Chinese. Henceforth there will 
be one president and one vice-president. Article 24 per- 
mits the making of charges in the Assembly against 
viceroys and governors for malfeasance in office. Article 
28 allows direct appeals of the people to the chief ex- 
ecutive. The Assembly thus loses one of its privileges, 
and is also shorn of its right to act in a judicial capacity. 
Article 32, Chapter VII, declares that the Emperor alone 
can convoke an extraordinary session. Article 34 re- 
scinds the arrangement of two-thirds for a quorum, and 
now puts it at one-half. This is significant, because one- 
half of the Assembly is made up of Government nomi- 
nees. To pass to the Order of the Day permission must 
be obtained from a competent minister. Up to this 
the Assembly was sovereign in that matter——Floods 
in the Province of Anhui have destroyed 325,000 acres 
of rice, and 500,000 people are homeless, their houses 
having been swept away. 


Russia.—In a section of Russia as large as France, 
Germany, Austria and Hungary together, a terrible 
drought, which began in the month of May, has com- 
pletely destroyed the crops, and a terrible famine is 
feared. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Obstacles to Frequent Communion 


The difficulties which naturally suggested themselves 
when the decree of Frequent and Daily Communion was 
first proposed are gradually disappearing. Fortunately 
by the voice of sovereign authority all theoretical doubts 
have been swept aside at once and forever, and only the 
practical application of the Church’s decree can still be 
subject to discussion, After the long night of torpor and 
g:oom another day has broken upon the world like to that 
in which the early Christians walked, when the shadow of 
paganism was slowly fading away and the light and grace 
of the Spirit of God were passing over the earth and 
making it fair and fruitful. There is in all this no empty 
optimism. The supreme work of Pope Pius X, the re- 
newal of all things in Christ by the power of the Holy 
Eucharist, shall not cease with him. It shall continue ever 
living and operative through the years to come, and future 
generations shall greet his memory in the words of a re- 
cent singer, “Pope of the Blessed Sacrament, all hail!” 

Everywhere the number of Holy Communions is won- 
derfully increasing. Each day sees the Table of the Lord 
filled with those who have been invited to the banquet of 
their King and who have heeded the invitation given 
them. As in the rough-hewn crypt and by the dimly- 
lighted altar of the catacombs the faithful knelt for that 
daily Food which was to be their strength in the voyage 
through a world of carnal lust and idol worship, so in 
these times of a new paganism, when the abominations 
described by St. Paul are repeating themselves in a god- 
less world, the Christian flock, with the same assurance 
as in days of old, and with the same great hope of final 
victory, come im ever greater numbers to receive that 
Bread of Life which is to be their joy and strength in the 
battles for the Faith. Thus the promise of Our Lord is 
daily approaching its fulfillment, ““My Sacred Heart shall 
reign !” 

Everywhere, too, the young of the fold are sweetly 
attracted to the Shepherd of their souls Whose supreme 
delight it is to take them to His Heart. Even during the 
vacation months frequent and daily Communion is prac- 
ticed by children in many parishes, and the little ones are 
coming of their own accord to beg for their daily dole of 
that Bread for which the Master Himself has taught them 
to ask, in each Our Father from their lips, that it 
might be daily given them. 

What has been dreaded by many as the main obstacle 
in the way of this great renewal of the world through fre- 
quent and daily Communion is the multiplied making and 
hearing of confessions. The fact, however, is that what- 
ever difficulties may here present themselves in the begin- 
ning, it is clear that the number of confessions can soon 
be considerably reduced. The more frequently the Holy 
Eucharist is received the less is the need of the sacrament 





of Penance. As Canon Antoni so well says in his pre- 
cious booklet which has received the special approbation 
of the Holy Father: 

“If we desire that daily, or at least frequent Com- 
munion should not be a dream and a chimera, 
we must, while striving that frequentation of the Holy 
Table may flourish in the world, strive also to render less 
frequent the confessions that are not necessary (1. ¢., 
not of obligation because no mortal sin has been com- 
mitted). Let us teach souls to receive every day they 
can, without fear and with joy, during weeks, even dur- 
ing months if this be necessary, so long as they are not 
sure of having sinned mortally since their last confes- 
sion.” (“Why Do so Many Vain Fears Deter,” etc.) 

It is of supreme importance that children and adults 
alike be well instructed upon these points: that where 
there is the right intention and no certainty of mortal sin, 
it is always better to receive Our Lord in Holy Com- 
munion than to abstain from this divine banquet even for 
a single day. How many pious souls will even now fear 
to approach the Holy Table merely because they could 
not go to confession, although they are not conscious of 
any mortal sin, perhaps not even of a deliberate venial 
sin. Let this fatal delusion, so detrimental to the spir- 
itual welfare of school and parish, be driven from the 
minds of the faithful, and at once the altar rails will be 
thronged with ever greater numbers of devout partici- 
pants. How many a poor working girl, who is occupied 
until late hours on Saturday evening, could thus receive 
her Divine Spouse at least every Sunday, aithough her 
opportunities for confession are of necessity somewhat 
limited. How many a youth might thus preserve his 
purity intact by the watchfulness imposed upon him, not 
even to mention the transformation which would take 
place in his soul by the frequent contact with the Body 
of the All-Pure. 

What concerns the hearing of the children’s confes- 
sions likewise affords no insuperable difficulty, if proper 
method is employed. Experience has shown that fre- 
quent Communion is entirely practicable for our schools. 
By assigning special days other than Saturdays for the 
various grades, the confessions of all can readily enough 
be heard and an opportunity be afforded each of the chil- 
dren for frequently and daily receiving the Body of the 
Lord. These confessions of the children can soon be 
considerably reduced and will become but a short tale, 
briefly told and full of consolation for the priest who 
hears them. Indeed what greater joy can there be for 
him than thus to secure the purity of the younglings ot 
his flock, and so in time to sanctify the entire parish. 
Even should the labor appear great, the fruits are in- 
estimably greater and beyond all estimation. 

We are not to be understood as wishing to depreciate 
the value of the sacrament of Penance and the advantages 
of frequent absolution; but neither may we insist upon 
these things unduly, not to say wrongly and unjust'y, 
at the expense of that which is of the very greatest im- 
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portance, the utmost frequency of Holy Communion. 
With what can we ever hope to repay the soul that has 
through our fault been deprived of even one single recep- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, and how, by the same 
measure, can that soul ever repay us for even one sacra- 
mental union which we have procured for it. Yet it 
will be well where advantage is taken of such instruction, 
to counsel an act of contrition in cases of venial sin, or 
of doubt or fear. 
will always be useful and salutary for the soul. 


Indeed an act of perfect contrition 
Nor 
must we forget the important clause of the decree which 
insists that “care is to be taken that Holy Communion 
he preceded by serious preparation and followed by a 
suitable thanksgiving, according to.each one’s strength, 
circumstances and duties.” 

With regard to our little ones we must be careful, as 
we are warned, not to fear their giddiness and irrev- 
erence. All who have experience in these matters know 
what fatal mistakes parents and even teachers are so often 
making in this regard. A refractory child is kept from 
the Holy Table and the one great means, especially in- 
stituted for its improvement, is most unreasonably denied 
it. We have here again the old misconception as to the 
purpose of the Holy Eucharist, the old leaven of Jansen- 
ism in our dealing with souls! Why do we not allow 
our Lord to have care of the child, as He so much desires, 
and why do we not patiently abide His own good time 
for its correction without casting up to it its frequent 
or daily Communions as a reason why it should be better. 
his last, indeed, would be the most unpardonable mis- 
Let us not meddle with the most intimate 
The child is His and has now be- 


take of all. 
secrets of the King. 
come a hundred fold more dear by its Eucharistic unions 
with Him. Even to mention these when there is ques- 
tion of correction means to endanger their continuance. 
lf we ourselves have not become saints in all these many 
vears, why do we expect the little ones to be made such 
in a week or even in a year? There is, moreover, no 
reason for supposing that the children in our charge 
are different from those the Holy Father knew when he 
was still a simple parish priest; or from those others who 
climbed our Saviour’s knee and laid their head upon His 
Sacred Heart. What though they shouted about Him 
in their play without heeding in the least how tired He 
was, or how His own apostles were annoyed and vexed 
at them—He had but one word to say, “Forbid them 
not !” 

Finally, in promoting frequent and daily Communion 
we must be careful not to consider the rules of our 
schools to be, as Father De Zulueta says, the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which can never be changed. It 
would net do, for instance, to insist upon the pupils 
hearing the common Mass when they had already heard 
a Mass and received Communion. This would make the 
desires of the Church impossible of fulfillment. 

The Holy Eucharist, as the centre of our religion; and 


Holy Communion, as the greatest act in the individual 
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life of each Christian; and frequent reception of the 
Blessed Sacrament, as the ultimate remedy against all 
the evils of our time and the ultimate means of renewing 
the child, the home, the parish and the world itself in 
the spirit of Christ—these are matters too sacred and 
important to be hindered by any petty considerations of 
long-standing law and order. We are not pleading for 
a relaxation of discipline, but for a readjustment of it 
wherever this is needed. It is absurd, as all admit, to 
trim a diamond to one seventh of its size merely because 
the setting is too small, even should that setting be of 
purest gold. It certainly would be as unreasonable to 
restrict students to one Communion a week, and that 
on Sundays, because we have a rule which makes seven 
Communions a week impracticable or impossible. 
Organization will help us to overcome these ob- 
suggest solutions for 
It will prompt us, 


stacles more easily, and will 
farther difficulties that may occur. 
likewise, to resolve with greater generosity that where 
others have succeeded we will not permit ourselves to 
fail through want of energy or tact or zeal for the glory 


of God. JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Child-Training, Old and New 


Long ago, when political reform was first really agi- 
tated in England, many, believing that it could give a 
Medean formula for the world’s renewal, were ready to 
do for existing society what the daughters of Pelias did 
for their old worn out father. Such treatment, which 
no writer of newspaper English to-day could qualify 
otherwise than as “drastic,” was in less cultured times 
called “radical.” Whence the name of the political sys- 
tem which has supplanted Whig Liberalism, as every sys- 
tem true to principles, whether good or bad, must get 
the better of cousins, thinking to live by compromise and 
half-measures. 

In those days, too, was a nurse impatient of novelties, 
whose bitterest reproach to an unruly child was, “you 
young radical.” For there were then certain dicta, ex- 
pressing so exactly the rudimentary relations to society 
of children, whose social rights are what theologians call 
that they were looked upon as axioms. 
Their origin was lost in antiquity. Some thought them 
to be in remarkable harmony with Holy Writ. But, 
however this may have been, their importance in the 
education of youth was such that to violate them de- 
liberately was taken to be ‘possible to only a revolutionary 
spirit. Among them were, “Children should be seen and not 
heard”; “They should speak only when spoken to, and 
should be respectful to their elders, both in word and in 
at what is set before them, 


“futuribles,” 


carriage”; “They should 
neither picking, nor choosing, nor complaining” ; “They 
should not question commands, but obey immediately ; 
and should go straight to bed at a fixed hour and get up 
the instant they were called.” These and_ similar 
maxims formed childhood’s rule; and many beautiful 
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stories to illustrate them may still be read in families so 
fortunate as to have preserved “The Parent’s Assistant,” 


“Sandford and Merton,” Miss .Edgeworth’s ‘Moral 
Tales,” or other such wholesome books. 
But even these principles are called in question. Why 


should children be seen and not heard? Why must they 
eat bread and butter while grown people have cake? 
Why are they alone to be subject to the Draconian law: 
“Either butter or jam, but not both.” Why should they 
go to bed and get up by rule, while their elders are as 
irregular as they please? One considering human nature 
in the abstract only, may find it hard to answer; and 
many reformers of child-training remain too much in 
Such as draw from the concrete daily con- 
all sinned, and 
into the world, 


the abstract. 
firmation of their faith, that in Adam 
that his sin works in every child born 
darkness of the understanding, weakness of the will, and 
a strong inclination to evil, find the answering very easy 
indeed. 

In the first place, put comparisons aside. We elders 
are not free to talk when, where, and how we please; 
nor are fastidiousness at table and irregularity of hours 
privileges allowed us. We have to mortify our corrupt 
members ; but, having the full use of our intellectual and 
moral faculties we are usually left to our own initiative. 
Children, with as great a repugnance to discipline as we, 
but without our maturity of powers, must be forced to 
what they will afterwards have to do freely; and this is 
the sum and substance of moral training. 

“ddeo in teneris consuesccre multum est,” that, unless 
trained early to obedience and self-restraint, men hardly 
practise them in riper years. Some pretend that a strict 
bringing up of children only makes them the laxer after 
their emancipation, and quote examples to prove it. 
Such examples may show sometimes an imprudent ap- 
plication of the system; more frequently they demon- 
strate the malice of the human will, which nothing 
natural or supernatural, binds absolutely in this world; 
On the other 
Lady 


but they do not touch the system itself. 
hand are cases innumerable of happiest results. 
Georgiana Fullerton, Lord Granville’s daughter and 
granddaughter of the Duke of Devonshire, was, with 
her brothers and sisters, brought up under the old rule. 
Once, when about twelve years old, she got into her 
mother’s boudoir, where she saw some brown lumps in a 
They looked nice. She smelt one, and the 
She licked it, and found the taste 
more than pleasant. Mother Eve awoke within her, and 
Then came the fear, perhaps she had 


pretty box. 
smell was agreeable. 


she swallowed it. 
taken poison. She watched for the symptoms of death. 
They came not; for the lumps were only chocolate 
creams. lady Georgiana was the flower of the Gran- 
ville flock; but all showed, more or less, the fruit of 
early training. And so, when she had become a Catholic 
and was leading her penitential life in London, neither 
her unfashionable dress and ungloved hands, nor her life 


so alien to that of the Established Church, made her 





unwelcome in her brother’s house; for he had learned in 
the stern old school, that virtue, not luxury, nor exterior 
show, is the mark of nobility pleasing to God. 

Parents nowadays seem too ready to let children do 
Take, for instance, 
matter. In 


what they like at home and abroad. 

ball-playing in the streets. It is a small 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred no harm comes from 
it to anybody. [ut inasmuch as it is forbidden, it is a 
misdemeanor, a setting at nought of public authority. 
Yet parents look on without a 
“Would you deprive the poor children of their pleasure ?” 


word of reproof. 
they ask, showing how weak is their own notion of 
obedience. Any pleasure that puts one in conflict with 
lawful authority must be renounced, and the sooner 
children learn this the better. Get the ordinance in the 
matter changed, and then let the children play; but so 
long as the ordinance stands no parent who understands 
his duty will tolerate its violation. Should one think 
the departure from the old “abstine et sustine” discipline 
is not preparing danger, let him watch a band of re- 
spectable boys deliberately tearing pickets out of a fence 
in order that, playing ball on forbidden ground, they 
may have a ready means of escape when watchers warn 
them of an approaching policeman. 

A new instrument for the training of children has 
just been invented, the boy-scout organization. This has 
its own laws, not bad as far as they go, with this 
evil, that it tends to become an tmperium in imperio, to 
look upon its private code as sufficient for its members, 
and to ignore the greater family and public law. Hardly 
had it begun than complaints were heard of hedges 
broken through, fields trampled, etc. But its great evil is 
that, at present it seems to violate the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all sound training: “children should be seen and 
not heard.” which means that, as their social status is 
rudimentary only, implying no more than the rudiments 
of personality, rights, and they 
should know their place in all modest humility and 
govern themselves accordingly. Instead of this, the 
scout, seen and unseen, makes himself heard more than 
distinctly ; and whatever skill he may gain in building 
fires, boiling kettles, reading shop windows at a glance 


acts responsibility, 


and tracking imaginary foes, would be too dearly bought * 
at the price of elementary virtue. The fault is not his. 
He is encouraged in his natural bumptiousness by those 
who should know better. When the coronation festivi- 
ties were preparing in England some proposed to send 
a party of Canadian scouts to share in them. Others of 
better principles objected, but the former carried the 
day, and an overweening vanity was stirred up in the 
undisciplined souls of the boys selected. The importance 
of the boy-scouts had been recognized, and of them they 
were the chief. No wonder that complaints come back 
of disorderly conduct, violating not only public law, but 
even the sacrosanct scout law itself, and that all who 
had to do with them, scout masters included, were glad 


to get rid of a band of unruly children. 
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We have no idea of condemning the boy-scouts ab- 
solutely. But their organization, if it is to be profitable, 
must be subordinated to the essential law of moral train- 
If its patrons find this impossible, they condemn 


ing. 
Henry Woobs, s.j. 


the organization, not we. 


Portugal’s Metamorphosis 


It is now ten months since the youthful representative 
of a long line of royal predecessors went down to the 
beach from his country house, entered a small row-boat 
and then boarded the yacht which conveyed him, a fugi- 
tive, to “the very noble and very loyal town of Gibraltar, 
in the temporary occupation of the British.” The shock 
then experienced by Portugal’s political fabric has not 
been succeeded by public tranquillity ; the air is still full 
of the mutterings and the protests of those who were 
hurled from their pinnacles when the monarchy was 
overthown; and the feverish haste, the extravagant pro- 
jects and the autocratic brutality of the successful con- 
spirators are convincing proof, if proof were wanting, 
that their triumph was that of a clique, not that,of an 
emancipated people. 

An outsider, however, now has ample time, opportunity 
and data to examine the crisis of October 5, 1910, and 
to study it in its causes. It is easy to say, “I told you 
so”; the world is full of self-constituted prophets over 
whose shoulders the mantle of Elias was never draped. 
3ut, if the political life of Portugal shows anything, it 
shows that some kind of a violent social upheaval was 
bound to come. During the thirty years that preceded 
the revolution of 1910, Portuguese politics had hinged 
upon a fundamental error. That error was that the 
royal ministers fancied they could save the country by 
means of decrees and political reforms, whereas what 
was really needed was honest administration, the organ- 
ization of labor, education, and moral discipline. 

Properly speaking, Portugal has not had different 
monarchistic parties. It has had instead different rings 
of professional politicians who, indifferent to the in- 
terests of the country, have sought nothing but their 
own advancement and the humiliation and defeat of their 
adversaries. 

In 1892, when the financial straits of the nation 
threatened to precipitate foreign intervention, a puff of 
patriotism seemed to stir the oligarchy and led to the 
formation of a cabinet blessed with lofty views and 
recognized uprightness; but after a short and unevent- 
ful existence it gave place to a ministry chosen from 
the ranks of the “Regenerators,” as they pompously 
styled themselves, which managed to hold the reins of 
power for four years. 

From 1897 to 1900, the so-called “Progressists” were 
in control, under the leadership of Luciano de Castro. 
It was then the turn of the Regenerators, with Hintze 
Ribeiro at their head and Joao Franco as a member, 
somewhat dissatisfied, however, and therefore dan- 





gerous and disliked. For the sake of shutting Franco 
out of Parliament, Hintze Ribeiro changed the election 
laws, not by act of Parliament, but by royal decree, a piece 
of absolutism against which the Radicals of the day 
raised no disturbance and entered no protest. Their 
silent acquiescence was bought at the price of a bom- 
bastic royal decree against the religious Orders. By these 
and similar makeshifts Hintze Ribeiro kept the whip- 
hand until 1904, when Luciano de Castro ousted him. 
But the new premier soon had troubles of his own, for 
one of his nominal adherents, Senhor Alpoim, nosed out 
a tremendous scandal in the tobacco taxes and proved 
that the politicians were robbing the country and en- 
riching themeslves with incredible shamelessness. Dur- 
ing his two years in office Luciano de Castro had the 
Parliament in session for just twenty-five days. In 
March, 1906, he had to yield his place to Hintze Ribeiro 
once more, but the new premier resigned after a troubled 
administration lasting only two months. 

Thus the game of political seesaw went on, first one 
then the other rising and then yielding to his rival, if 
there were real political rivalry. The occupation of each 
during his short tenure of office was chiefly to try to 
undo what the other had done, but of statesmanship, of 
highmindedness, of sincerity, neither showed a vestige. 

In a place like Portugal, where eighty per cent. of the 
people are illiterate, the suffrage was of necessity a 
mockery and a sham, and the Parliament was a hypo- 
critical lie. The laboring classes voted as their em- 
ployers bade them, or sold their votes for wine; politics 
could be called nothing but an unclean traffic in which 
everybody sought to gratify his greed or his ambition. 
The king was at the mercy of cheap politicians ; he was 
powerless to check their boldness, equally powerless to 
punish their crimes. In the meanwhile demagogism 
went on gathering recruits from the dregs of the popu- 
lation, and the Republican press vomited insults against 
the monarchy and threats against the king. 

Public affairs had reached this pass when Dom Carlos 
decided that the time for energetic action had come. His 
eye fell on Joao Franco, the dissatisfied Regenerator, 
dissatisfied because he could not brook the dishonesty 
and the dastardly meanness of his party. When, in an- 
swer to the telegraphic summons of King Carlos, 
Franco arrived in Lisbon, the new premier, whose one 
great object was to rescue his country from the abyss 
of anarchy and political corruption into which it had 
sunk, was welcomed with hoots and jeers and a volley 
of stones. Seeing in Franco an insuperable hindrance 
to their success, the monarchistic ringsters made a 
scandalous alliance with the Republicans for the pur- 
pose of crippling him and preventing him from govern- 
ing with the Parliament. But Franco, strong in his 
convictions and purpose, believed that he could success- 
fully withstand the first onslaughts of his enemies and 
therefore issued writs for a general election. The re- 
sult showed that it was probably the most honest election 
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ever held in Portugal, for of the one hundred and fifty 
deputies only seventy were supporters of Franco. But 
there was an ominous sign in the political heavens. 
Many years had passed since anybody but Monarchists 
had sat in Parliament, whereas in this election four of 
the successful candidates called themselves “Republicans.” 

Franco effected a combination with his political ad- 
versary, Luciano de Castro, who controlled forty-three 
votes in Parliament, and thus had a “working majority,” 
unsteady and uncertain though it was. But it was 
bought at a great price, for Franco secured the needed 
help only by relaxing the severity of the laws against 
anarchism and by otherwise playing into the hands of the 
Progressists. 

In spite of the factious opposition of those not in the 
“combination,” Parliament was in continuous session 
from September 29, 1906, to April 11, 1907. The fiercest 
encounter took place over the loans or anticipated pay- 
ments to the crown. The civil list was, in 1906, what 
it was in 1821, namely, $400,000, a heavy burden, un- 
doubtedly, for a poor country like Portugal, but at the 
same time insufficient for the king to meet becomingly 
the expenses of his position. All the various cabinets 
had met the difficulty by granting to the king secret 
advances, adeantamentos, they were called, and thus he 
had obtained his allowance before it was due. The 
first result of this secret anticipation of payment was 
that the king lost his authority over the cabinet and 
became practically their captive. 

With a loyal determination to remedy the evils of the 
anticipated payment system, Franco publicly admitted 
its existence, hoping thus to legalize it and to secure an 
increase in the king’s allowance. Would that he had 
never taken the fatal step! The Republicans said that 
his action was not loyalty but contempt; the Regenera- 
tors saw in it only rashness and impropriety; the Pro- 
gressists viewed it as an insult to the national misery. 
The parliamentary alliance between de Castro and 
Franco came to a sudden end, and the premier laid the 
question of governing before the king. The story goes 
that Dom Carlos then said to Franco: “Remember the 
Potsdam grenadier whom Frederick the Great surprised 
when he was on the point of deserting. Resting his hand 
on the shivering grenadier’s shoulder, the Prussian mon- 
‘Wait till to-morrow, for there will be a 


, 99 


arch said: 
battle; if we are defeated, let’s desert together. 

Thus began Franco’s dictatorship, if so it may be 
called, for it was in name rather than in reality, since 
he was unable to master the situation as the circum- 
stances imperatively demanded. Timid and hesitating, 
Franco undid on one day what he had done the day 
before. Without being either a tyrant or a Liberal, on 
one day he acted as a tyrant and on another day as a 
Liberal. Not strong enough to make his opponents fear 
or even respect him, his course emboldened the riff- 
raff and prepared the way for mobocracy. Hatred for 


the king and his premier increased. A revolution was | 





planned for the night of January 28, 1908, but it came 
to naught, for Franco nipped it in the bud. As the 
Government knew every detail of the plans and prepara- 
tions of the revolutionists, the most elementary political 
sense would have suggested that the attempt should have 
been permitted and then met with the mitrailleuse, thus 
putting an effective and permanent end to it. Un- 
fortunately, such was not the view taken by Franco, who 
limited himself to the arrest of some of the chief con- 
spirators. A few days later, February 2, 1908, King 
Carlos and his heir were brutally assassinated for the 
sole crime of trying to save Portugal’s treasury from 
the burglarious activities of political gangsters. Before 
their corpses were buried their assassins were called to 
form a cabinet for the youth who came to the throne. 
Franco's dictatorship speedily gave place to license. The 
crime went unpunished; the criminals were glorified. 
The graves of the conspirators who died in the act were 
decked with flowers, and a mational subscription was 
started for their surviving kindred. Two years later the 
monarchy fell. The teachings of experience, which his- 
tory gathers and preserves, will tell future ages that 
those who were responsible for the catastrophe of 
October, 1910, were the Monarchists themselves, who 
laid the train for it by their dishonesty, their blunders, 
their disputes, their greediness, their cheating, their 
selfishness, and their disgraceful rivalries. Treacherous, 
cowardly, wanting in all moral and political principles, 
on them lies the blame for the tyranny under which 


their country now groans. NorRBERTO TORCAL. 


Present Condition of the Catholic Church in Russia 


Judging by the written law we would conclude that 
Russia is granting the greatest liberty to the Catholic 
Church. The same freedom would likewise seem to be 
extended to all other religions. The forty-fifth para- 
graph of the constitutional laws of the realm thus reads: 
“Freedom of conscience is granted, not merely to all 
Christians of foreign denominations (i. e., Christians 
who are not of the ‘orthodox’ faith), but likewise to 
Jews, Mohammedans and pagans. May all nationali- 
ties that dwell in Russia praise God the Most High in 
their various tongues, according to the law and manner 
of their ancestors, bringing down blessing upon the 
rule of the Russian monarchs and praying to the Creator 
of all for the increase of public welfare and the strength- 
ening of the power of the realm.” 

The liberty of conscience here spoken of and promised 
to Catholics and to their Church in Russia has its ex- 
istence upon paper only. Woe to the Catholic who would 
dare openly to confess his faith! Woe to the Catholic 
Church herself should she attempt publicly to manifest 
her cult outside the walls of her houses of worship. In 
practice there is only one officially acknowledged and 
legalized religion prescribed for all Russian subjects: 
the so-called orthodox, Greco-schismatic Church, which 
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recognizes in the Czar the spiritual, as well as temporal 
head of the nation, and rejects the Roman papacy. 

In the year 1847, after many negotiations, a concordat 
was finally concluded between Russia and Pope Pius IX, 
the thirty-first article of which—likewise confined to the 
document only—assured to bishops the free exercise of 
their episcopal jurisdiction, even in matters of education, 
and gave official recognition to their consistories. At 
the same time the metropolitan sees Mohilew and War- 
saw, with their suffragans, were newly regulated. 
This concordat likewise was disregarded. As early as 
the year 1850 various Catholic convents were closed, 
many churches were withdrawn from the Catholic juris- 
diction, and priests who remained loyal to their 
offices were removed from their positions. When in 
1852 the Metropolitan of Mohilew, without consulting 
the government, sent out a circular regarding the archi- 
tectural preservation of houses of worship, he was in- 
formed by the ministry that not the slightest change had 
come about in existing conditions because of the con- 
cordat. Significant likewise is the fact that this latter 
was made public for the first time as late as November, 
1856, nine years after it had been concluded, and even 
then was published only in an entirely mutilated edition, 
accompanied by legislative enactments which completely 
contradicted its clauses. 

As a sequel to all this we find that the episcopal sees 
often remained unoccupied for ten or twenty years at a 
time, processions were forbidden since 1865, and per- 
mission to receive the assistance of stranger priests was 
refused to parishes that existed without pastors. The 
diocesan seminaries were barred, but license was given 
periodically for groups of twenty students to be ac- 
cepted at the seminary of Samogitien. A commission 
appointed at Wilna translated into Russian the Catholic 
ritual, a number of sermon models and the most com- 
mon prayers and books of devotion. These were by 
force of law to be introduced into the Catholic Church 
services. The Latin books, meanwhile, were taken from 
priests and laity by the police authorities. All who 
would not submit were sent as exiles into Siberia. Even 
the Catechism was improved upon. So, to give an in- 
stance, the corporal works of mercy were reduced to 
six, that which bids us to console or release the prisoners 
being omitted as contrary to the laws of the empire. 
The saying of the beads, May devotions and the Forty 
Hours Adoration were all interdicted. Religious asso- 
ciations among the laity were not tolerated and the crime 
of membership was visited with severe punishment. 
Sermons could not be delivered in the churches, and 
only a reading out of a legally authorized spiritual book 
was permitted. Even catechetical instructions could not 
be given, except with permission of the public au- 
thorities. 

Under strict enforcement of these laws bishops and 
priests have gone and still are going to-day into Siberian 
exile. In 1870 there was but one bishop left in Russia, 





and he, too, was driven into banishment. Since 1872, 
however, the government has somewhat relaxed the 
reins. Four sees were filled and priests were suffered 
to return from exile; but the State subsidy was with- 
drawn from Catholics after 1877. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is indeed an exceedingly great honor for 
the Catholic priests and laity of Russia to be able to 
record of them that, with a very few sad exceptions, they 
chose rather to go into exile, and so to certain death, 
than in the least to deny their Faith. 

Since 1882 the conditions of the Catholic Church in 
Russia have become more favorable. The exiled bishops 
were then pardoned, the seminaries were reopened, and 
in making appointments for parishes only the candidates 
for the largest parishes of the empire were to be pre- 
sented for government approval. But already, in 1884, 
the bishop of Luzk was deprived of half his income, 
because in correcting a priest he had freely used his 
own authority. 

The edict of toleration issued in 1906 seems, however, 
to give greater freedom to the Catholic Church. Bishops 
can independently appoint, exchange or dismiss priests, 
although report of their actions must be made to the 
government. Crosses and mortuary monuments cannot 
be erected without first securing official authorization. 
Processions may take place anywhere; but the public 
authorities must be notified of time and place. Catholic 
priests receive leave of absence for an indefinite time, 
even as the schismatic clergy, and in virtue of this they 
may go beyond the boundaries of their parishes. The 
Catholic convents of Russian Poland, which have con- 
tinued by tolerance only, remain in existence; but how 
the public authorities intermeddle in their affairs has 
been shown in the lamentable case of Censtochan. Gov- 
ernors, however, have no longer the power to abolish 
the convents. 

3ut Russia never changes. From time to time sham 
concessions are made to the Catholic Church, either be- 
cause the political position of Russia makes this im- 
perative, as in the revolution of 1905, or because she 
desires other concessions from Rome. Her purpose 
accomplished, the old scenes of violence at once repeat 
themselves. The Catholic Church possesses no more real 
liberty to-day than before the act of toleration—except 
in the statute books. If Catholics, especially bishops and 
priests, suffer less from the Russian authorities in any 
locality, it is because they have paid for this immunity 
with a goodly sum; for everything is venal in Russia. 
as the old saw has it: 


“Tn Russia all is subject to the Czar: 
For gold you buy whatever things there are.” 


The conversion, moreover, of a schismatic to the Catii- 
olic Church has been made exceedingly difficult. The 
priest who dares to receive a Russian into the Church 
must pay for his action by the life-long horrors of a 
Siberian exile, from which there is no relief for him 
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except death. And yet the thirteen million Catholic sub- 
jects of an empire that counts about one hundred million 
inhabitants have assuredly a claim to some right and 
liberty. 

The situation, therefore, of the Catholic Church in 
Russia is most depressing. The liberty she enjoys is 
neither more nor less than individual officials have a 
mind arbitrarily to grant or to deny. An appeal to the 
statutes of the law would be the utmost temerity; and 
in these conditions the year 1906 has wrought no change. 

WILHELM SCHLOssINGER, O.P. 





Y. M. C. A. and Portugal 


The following letter, written by A. H. Silva, founder 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Portugal, 
and contributed to the Frankf. Warte, needs no com- 
ment. It gives us a splendid replica of the work accom- 
plished against the Catholic Church by the Methodism 
of Italy and of the common cause which it has been 
making with infidelity. After boasting of the exalted 
role which Protestantism played in the establishment of 
the new republic “by instilling into the people Christian 
ideas of truth, honesty and freedom,” subjects of which 
Catholics, of course, have no conception, the naive epistle 
thus continues : 


“Before the Republic was proclaimed we had 
about 50 Protestant centres, with about 1,000 adult 
members, 35 Sunday schools with 2,268 pupils, 69 
Young Men’s Christian Associations with 765 mem- 
bers, and 8 Young Ladies’ Associations with about 
400 members. But now the proclamation of the Re- 
public has begun a new era in this land. The coun- 
try has now been thrown open for the promotion of 
every good work. We have a great field of labor 
before us. The new government was said to be 
inimical to religion. This is not true. It is opposed 
to monopoly in religion, but in favor of religious 
freedom. After the proclamation of the Republic 
I was several times at Lisbon, and have always re- 
ceived words of encouragement. Affonso Costa, the 
Minister of Justice and one of the leaders, had long 
before said to me, ‘Do not grow weary of spreading 
the Gospel of Christ among the people.’ Five days 
after the proclamation of the new system, when I 
was called to him to offer my congratulations, before 
I could say a word he congratulated me and said: 
‘Now you have all the freedom which you need for 
spreading your good work!’ 

“We Protestants look with great sympathy upon 
the work of the government. As far as I am aware, 
no Protestant has suffered directly or indirectly by 
the revolution” (No. 61, 1911). 





In Albania the Malissori insurgents have at last de- 
cided to accept the amnesty offered by Turkey. The 
submission was made only in deference to the wish of 
King Nicholas of Montenegro, but the rebels at the same 
time insist that they have no belief in the sincerity of 
the Turkish offer. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Various Phases of Anti-Clerical Activity 


Rome, July 36, 1911. 

Just before his illness the Holy Father issued an auto- 
graph letter to the Father General of the Dominicans, 
thanking him for his report on the condition of studies 
and discipline in the University of Freiburg, from a visit 
to which the Father General had just returned. His 
Holiness congratulates him on the high standard of 
teaching and training there, and assures him of his con- 
fidence that-the university will turn out ecclesiastical 
students with the true ecclesiastical spirit, as well as 
sound dogma, to combat with purity of life and docttine 
the spirit of the world and the errors of the day. 

The agitation against Father Savio’s school history of 
Italy has had results. Its first denunciation was made 
in the Rivista della Massoneria Italiana, a periodical 
published at the Masonic headquarters here and circu- 
lated privately among the Masonic members, with the 
natural consequence that it slips out betimes among the 
uninitiate. The agitation was then taken up by the anti- 
clerical press, and eventually a government inspector of 
secondary education was induced to forbid the use of 
the book in any private school under menace of its sup- 
pression. The book recommended to replace it is by 
one Doctor Simon, published by Luigi Mongini, a for- 
mer editor of Asino, and is so thoroughgoing in its anti- 
clericalism as to win the loudest praise from the Asino 
and its ilk. Father Savio, who is a member of “The Na- 
tional Committee on the History of Italy” and of ‘The 
Academy of Sciences of Turin,’ has committed the un- 
pardonable offence, in writing of the events of the 
Restoration of Italy, of giving documentary reference to 
prove his statements in qualification of the ineffable 
greatness of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 

On the octave of the feast of our Lady of Mount 
Carmel took place the solemn procession of the conira- 
ternity of that name at the Church of St. Chrysogonus 
in Trastevere, a function which dates back in the 
archives of the confraternity to the year 1543. This 
year the houses all along the line of the procession were 
gaily decorated, and from the windows flowers were 
showered down before the statue of our Lady as it was 
borne along the way. Over forty thousand people gath- 
ered in the district to share in the devout celebration. 
A counter parade of anticlericals in the evening, in pro- 
test against the clerical invasion of Trastevere, caused 
only a ripple, though it halted before the church to 
shout, “Down with the Pope!” and “Viva Giordano 
Bruno!” The carabinieri, this time in sufficient num- 
bers, drove back the paraders from the church door and 
pressed the line of Catholics inside of the church. The 
police confined themselves to arresting a few of the more 
obstreperous Brunoites and confiscating a host of anar- 
chistic emblems. For all the world it would remind you 
of what one reads of the Orangemen of Belfast, only the 
local color is not yellow, but red. 

The rabid Socialist newspaper, the Avanti, which used 
to be a near neighbor on the Via del Seminario, has been 
transported, bag and baggage, to Milan, where, with an 
increased capitalization, it will continue its energetic 
propaganda in that centre of industry. At the same 
time the Seculo of Milan and the Messagero of Rome, 
both republican and violently anticlerical, have been 
financially consolidated. It is said that the \Jessagero 
is the most widely read newspaper in Rome. C. M. 
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Amenities of Portuguese Republicanism 
Lisson, July 30, 1911. 


A prominent feature of the provisional Government 
is the ease with which arrests of persons supposed to be 
disaffected towards the republic are made on the strength 
of anonymous denunciations or on suspicion. Some of 
the charges would be looked upon as laughable if the 
consequences of falling into the clutches of the self- 
constituted authorities were not so serious. One of 
these charges, which has brought many people to grief, 
is that of defamation, public or private, of the republic. 

For the sake of stirring up among the ignorant a 
greater hatred of the religious Orders, the Government 
organ announced a few days ago, and the statement was 
at once reproduced in all the Republican newspapers, 
that a friar had been arrested in the town of Espinho 
because it was discovered that he was carrying a valise 
full of bombs. The most surprised readers of the an- 
nouncement were the authorities and citizens of the 
town, for nobody there had heard of the arrest. In 
other words, the whole tale was a cruel fabrication. 

Speaking of the arbitrary arrests which we have men- 
tioned, O Paiz, which, by the way, is the property and 
mouthpiece of a member of the cabinet, says: “We are 
told that those who are locked up on suspicion have 
spent the last fifteen days in the prison of Cintra. Why 
are they not brought to justice? Where are the proofs 
of their crimes? Where is the independence of the ju- 
diciary? Was it for such purposes that the republic 
was called into being? It looks as if those who swore 
to defend the republic are bent upon making it odious.” 

The sessions of the Constituent Assembly continue to 
be a ridiculous parody of a congress. When addressing 
the delegates, Affonso Costa affirmed, amid a burst of 
applause, that the administration is the bulwark of free- 
dom of conscience, for it is ready to use severe repressive 
measures against the bishops if they attack republican- 
ism. “The separation of Church and State,” he added, 
“has been very easily accomplished. I hail the Assembly 
for that achievement, and also for having freed the 
schools from all ecclesiastical influence.’ Bernardino 
Machado, in his turn, stated that separation of Church 
and State did not imply rupture with Rome, for there 
were many Portuguese Catholics, and their rights should 
be respected. This statement, as far as it means any- 
thing, when taken with the sectarian fanaticism of the 
administration, seems to imply that the Government will 
try to retain the nomination of bishops and other Church 
dignitaries, as was the practice under the monarchy. 

M. Jaurés, the French socialistic deputy, paid a visit to 
the Assembly on July 20. When his presence in the gal- 
lery was noticed, Minister of Foreign Affairs Bernardino 
Machado moved that he be admitted to the floor of the 
house. A committee was appointed to conduct him to a 
seat, where he was greeted by the delegates amid wild 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. 

The latest extravagant tale sent out by the radicals 
against the Jesuits is that a counter-revolution against 
the republic is being prepared with the help of Jesuit 
funds. “This plot, organized with the help of Jesuit- 
ism,” is the way O Mundo puts it. “The money of the 
Society of Jesus is filling the conspirators with courage,” 
says O Intransigente. Fearing that such silly statements 
might be believed by simple and incautious readers, Fa- 
ther Cabral, the Jesuit Provincial, wrote from Maes- 
tricht, where he is enjoying the protection of Calvinistic 
Holland, an indignant protest against the slanderous as- 








sertions of his Portuguese fellow-citizens, and denounced 
their conduct in strong terms. 

‘There are now four candidates for the presidency. 
They are, first, Magalhaes Lima, whose name has been 
proposed by the Freemasons, the Carbonari, and the old 
Republicans ; Bernardino Machado, who is in the provi- 
sional cabinet; and Basilio Telles and Manoel de Ar- 
riaga. Diversity of opinion in the provisional cabinet 
has the effect of multiplying the candidates. 

By a decree of the Minister of War, under date of 
July 30, glee clubs are to be formed in the barracks, and 
while on the march the soldiers are to sing patriotic 
songs ; every Saturday the officers are to give addresses 
on loyalty to the flag; the soldiers are to be careful about 
their uniforms and their appearance in general; and 
they are to be taught to be respectful to their superiors. 

The venerable University of Coimbra has fallen upon 
evil days indeed: In the final examinations a youth 
named Almeida Acevedo rashly wrote the name of God 
with a capital letter, for which enormity he was forth- 
with suspended. Other students, having received lower 
notes than they considered their due, declared a strike, 
which degenerated into a riot. 

J. BLANco y P. DE CAMINO. 


Destruction of Village Churches in France 


One of the consequences of the Separation Law in 
France touches upon a subject that, although it does not 
involve a question of principle, is none the less very close 
to the hearts of Catholics—the impending destruction of 
the country churches in France. 

The glorious cathedrals raised fo the honor of God by 
the medieval artists are comparatively safe, so are a 
number of churches that, as is the case in Normandy, 
for instance, possess special artistic merit. These have 
been, since 1830, placed under the care of official in- 
spectors, who, as a rule, are men of culture and taste, 
whose work lies outside the heated sphere of politics. 

But throughout the length and breadth of France, 
from the verdant pastures of Normandy to the sun- 
bathed plains of Provence, there are hundreds of 
churches that, although possessing features of artistic 
or historical interest, are not classed among the “monu- 
ments historiques” to which the law of 1830 applies. 
Then, again, there are thousands of humble little sanctu- 
aries devoid of beauty, but rich in local memories, that 
have been for centuries centres of spiritual life and 
houses of prayer. 

All these are threatened with destruction, and their 
impending fate is at the present moment the theme of 
eloquent protestations on the part of men, like the Acad- 
emician M. Barrés, who are anxious to preserve the na- 
tional heritage from wanton ruin. 

The danger to which ‘the churches in France are ex- 
posed is a direct consequence of the Law of Separation. 
Under the Concordat, the humblest village church was 
protected by law; it belonged to the parish; but the Curé 
and his conseil de fabrique (vestry board) were its guar- 
dians. When repairs were needed the expenses were 
paid by the parish, when possible, with the help of a 
grant from the Prefect of the “department,” and, very 
often, from the Minister of Public Worship, and this 
system proved satisfactory. Since 1905, matters have 
assumed a different aspect: the churches still belong to 
the parish, but the State ignores their existence, the 
Curé is a temporary occupant, with no defined claim; 
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the Maire, if hostile to religion, may declare the church 
unsafe for all and close it without his action being ques- 
tioned, all the churches having become municipal prop- 
erty. 

The expenses for repairs must be voted by the munici- 
pality and ratified by the Prefect, and in many cases 
the latter, to curry favor with the Government, indirectly 
helps the work of destruction by refusing to sanction the 
work. In other cases the municipal councillors them- 
selves are too indifferent to care about preserving their 
church, or, if not indifferent, too poor to carry out their 
wishes in this respect. 

Whatever may be its varied causes, one fact remains 
certain, there are now hundreds of village churches 
throughout France that are literally falling to pieces, and 
this is more particularly the case in the departments of 
l’Aube and l’Yonne. A remarkable article by M. Ernest 
Judet, in the Eclair, puts this situation in a strong light. 
After a thorough inspection of these sanctuaries, a well- 
known writer, M. Max Drumie, concludes that, owing 
to their peculiar build and to the materials employed, the 
churches of l’Aube and l’Yonne are on the verge of de- 
struction, and the reflections that are suggested to him 
by that discovery apply to the state of many churches 
in other parts of France. The representatives of the 
Government are not merely indifferent, they are more 
inclined to rejoice when “God’s houses decay, totter and 
fall. If necessary, they would gladly help the work, in 
order to please the Government or to satisfy their taste 
for tyranny and vexation. The Catholics from whom 
their churches, schools and hospitals have been taken, in 
defiance of all justice, naturally hesitate before they ven- 
ture to incur an enormous expense which may end in the 
loss of the edifice that they have repaired.” Who can 
be certain “that a church restored by them will not be 
to-morrow turned into a storehouse by order of the Gov- 
ernment ?” 


The knowledge that they are at the mercy of an arbi- 
trary power hampers the energies of the faithful, whose 
means, moreover, are straitened in consequence of the 
heavy expenses that the Law of Separation has entailed 
upon many of them; they are now called upon to support 
their priests and schools, and often are not able to do 
more. 

M. Maurice Barrés, the eloquent defender of the 
country churches of France, is not a practical Catholic, 
but a patriot and a poet. In a speech that was a public 
event he pleaded the cause of the village churches be- 
fore the French Chambers, arid initiated a movement for 
‘their preservation that has met with warm _ response 
throughout the land. The ground on which M. Barrés 
places himself is one which all men of taste, culture, 
artistic and patriotic sentiments may follow, whatever 
may be their religious opinions. 
sertion that religion is closely allied to civilization, and 
that, given the French temperament, the village churches, 
being religious centres, are necessary factors in the moral 
and spiritual life of his countrymen; in his eyes ab- 
sence of religion in France would mean a speedy return 
to barbarism. 

M, André Hallays, a well-known and popular writer 
and an excellent art critic, has taken up the subject from 
another standpoint, and vigorously denounces the cul- 
pable negligence, if not worse, that allows so many an- 
cient edifices to fall to pieces. Scarcely a week passes 
without the appearance of an article from his pen in one 
or other of the Paris papers, where the claims of a pic- 
turesque church or of an artistic dwelling house are set 


He starts with the as- | 





forth. This zealous and enlightened action in the mat- 
ter has more than once been fruitful in excellent results. 

Among the hundred and twenty-five members of the 
French Touring Club the peril of the village churches 
has also created a movement that may help to serve the 
cause. Their point of view is neither social, like that of 
M. Barrés, nor artistic, like that of M. André Hallays, 
although the considerations that moved these two writers 
to act are fully appreciated by them. 

In an eloquent appeal to his comrades, a member of 
the French Touring Club, M. Jean Lechemineau, points 
out that the neglect and ruin of the village churches is 
a “national danger” that threatens the common heritage 
of all Frenchmen. 

“We want,” he says, “to defend not the illus- 
trious basilicas ; the Cathedrals of Chartier, 
Beauvais, Rouen, Amiéns, and others, are not-in danger. 
But the ancient churches of our small towns and villages, 
all these humble and venerable edifices that are con- 
nected with our past; it is these that we must save.” He 
,goes on to show that the village church has been for cen- 
turies, and is even at the present day, the centre, the 
living home, the reliquary, around which gather the 
hopes and loves of generations. Whatever may be the 
irreligious tendency of the Government, the mass of the 
French people instructively cling to the buildings that are 
so closely connected with its family traditions, for in 
spite of their highflown theories of “progress,” the 
French peasants are at heart staunch conservatives, 
strongly attached to local memories. They have an in- 
nate respect for their dead, and for this reason alone they 
value. the churches where their ancestors prayed and 
close to which they sleep in the village cemetery. 

It is, therefore, most fortunate that ‘men like M. 
Barrés, M. Hallays, and others, should take the matter 
in hand. 

As a writer in the Saturday Review aptly remarked: 
“What would be Brittany without its pointed spires, or 
central France without its massy, romanesque little 
churches, or the tiny cities crowning the rocky hills of 
the Rhone valley without the bell in the arch of the blue 
sky at the top? The village church is one of the 
chief elements of the unity of France.” 

What we say of the churches applies in an equal meas- 
ure to many ancient “‘Calvaries” that, although less valu- 
able than the churches, represent the faith and devotion 
of past generations. M. Barrés has just pointed out the 
impending fate of a “Calvary’—wayside Crucifix—at 
Moulins sur Noyers, in the department de l'Yonne. 

This “Calvary” was erected in 1766 by a certain 
Abbé Bridan, who belonged to a family of artists. It 
needs repairs, and, the municipality having declined to 
move in the matter, the parish priest collected with diffi- 
culty 800 francs and requested permission: to make the 
necessary repairs. His petition was rejected, because 
the ‘Maire’ asserts that 800 francs is not sufficient to 
put the “Calvary” in a good condition! In reality, the 
village tyrant knows that the priest’s contribution’ would 
suffice, at any rate, for the present, to ward: off destruc- 
tion; but he knows, too, that if he succeeds, under pre- 
tence that it is falling to pieces, in destroying the “Cal- 
vary,” he will earn golden opinions from his chiefs. 

This is but a solitary instance of what is going om on 
a larger scale, throughout France, where hundreds of 
village sanctuaries, houses of prayer during centuries, 
closely connected with the domestic life of -generations, 
are now doomed to destruction. 
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The Pope’s Sick Room 


We feel it our duty to warn the public against trust- 
ing implicitly the newspaper accounts of our Holy Fa- 
ther’s illness. The despatches telling that he was very 
ill, and at one time not far from death, were undoubtedly 
exact; but as to what passed in his sick chamber, what 
he said and did, what his sisters said and did, and so 
forth, these things are known only to his immediate at- 
tendants, and are the last that would be given out to the 
secular press. Reporters, therefore, had to draw such 
details from their imagination. Now all imagination 
rests on experience. One can imagine a beast with the 
body of a stag, the tail of an ox, the head and neck of a 
horse and a single horn in the middle of its forehead, 
because he has had actual experience of all these. 

The unicorn is an imaginary beast; but no one would 
say it is a probable beast. Such an assertion goes con- 
trary to our intimate experience of the animal world. 
When, therefore, verisimilitude is to be obtained in a 
story, the imagination must work on intimate experience. 
(jive a reporter two or three facts concerning a ship- 
wreck or a riot, and he will be able to build up a very 
probable account of either, because he has a sufficiently 
large experience of ships, the sea, sailors, passengers, 
policemen and other public functionaries, soldiers and 
the men in the street. He has seen men of the world in 
their last illness; and so he could give a good account of 
such. But his experience of the sick chambers of ordi- 
nary Catholics is usually very slight indeed; of prelates 
and popes in the shadow of death he has no experience 
whatever. His accounts, then, of what took place in the 
chamber of Pius X may be called : “How a reporter would 
act were he a sick Pope;” but they do not represent with 
even remote probability what the Holy Father said or 


did. The pious Catholic can imagine this much better 





than the mest accomplished newspaper man. 


‘‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’’ 


The writers on the “Encyclopedia Britannica’’—at 
least many of them—are the Young Turks of the modern 
press. The world rejoiced when these new upholders 
of the crescent promised to be better than their prede- 
cessors. They have turned out to be worse. They have 
added the ignorance, the recklessness, the aggressiveness, 
the confidence and the conceit of youth to the old time 
fanaticisms and blind hatred of Christiantiy that have 
always characterized the Turk. They are showing it now 
in a ghastly fashion in their efforts to subdue the heroic 
Albanians who, in their mountain fastnesses, are making 
what seems to be but is not, their last stand against the 
annihilation to which they have been doomed by their 
enemies. They will still fight and will prevail, even if the 
Turks, like the rest of the unbelieving world, regard them 
as ignorant and superstitious barbarians, who cannot be 
cajoled by fraud and deceit to enter into modern con- 
ditions and who, therefore, must be isolated on the rocks, 
starved or butchered. Meantime Europe, that was once 
Christian, utters not a word even of protest. 

Coincident with this bloody fight against infidelity with 
material arms, another invasion has been set on foot 
in the domain of the intellect where infinitely greater 
ravages may be wrought. Writer after writer of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” in spite of all the promises 
that have been made, assails the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and sweeps them aside as the rubbish of a savage 
or barbaric age, and as absolutely unthinkable in the 
light of modern civilization and research. To our 
amazement no word of angry denunciation comes to us 
from Europe. There is at best only a slight murmur of 
dispraise. But thank God the Catholics of the United 
States are not mute. Taking up the alarm which AMER- 
Ic\ sounded the New York County Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies has vigorously denounced its calumnies, 
misstatements and misrepresentations. The Catholic 
Press throughout the land have re-echoed the battle-cry, 
and the National Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Cathotic Societies assembled in Columbus, August 
20-23, with its representatives from Maine to the Gulf 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has taken measures 
against these outrageous attacks on Christianity by the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” and will see to it that these 
new and unexpected assaults by the ally of the unspeak- 
able Turk will not result in the ruin of the Catholic Faith 
in the hearts of American Catholics, 


The Coatesville Lynching 


A frenzied mob in a town of twelve thousand in- 
habitants thirty miles from Philadelphia, Pa., seized a 
wounded and helpless negro in a hospital and with fiend- 
ish cruelty roasted him alive because he had killed a 
white man. The natural inference from the outrage 
which the press of the country has been quick to draw 
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is that race prejudice as well as mob violence is not 
localized in the United States. The lesson of the Coates- 
ville lynching, says the Baltimore Sun, is not that the 
people of Pennsylvania are lawless and brutal, but that 
human nature is much the same in that State as in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 

“The burnings in the South,” it points out, “have 
not been for mere murder, but for that deeper, 
darker nameless crime that stirs the blood of men 
to vengeance as no murder can. There is probably 
not a community in the South with as few negroes 
as Coatesville where a lynching of any kind would 
have followed the crime of which the victim of the 
Pennsylvania mob was guilty. New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, New Jersey, Colorado and now 
Pennsylvania have given exhibitions of mob ven- 
geance equal to any ever given in the South, thus 
proving that no geographer’s line can serve to mark 
a difference in human nature, and that the different 
sections of the country are much alike once you 
scratch through the thin veneer of outward seeming.” 


95 


The explanation does no go far enough. Is it not 
rather the relaxing of the ho'd or the absence of Chris- 
tianity which furnishes the adequate explanation of these 
wild outbursts of passion. Right thinking and right 
living according to the principles of Christian faith will 
alone render it impossible for a man or a community to 
sweep aside all law and to seek private vengeance in the 
death of even the worst criminal. The continual recur- 
rence of such savage acts is full of menace for the future. 


A Lesson from the Enemy 


If the public schools are a menace to the faith of 
Catholic children who attend them, the daily Vacation 
Bible Schools are a direct attack on that faith, and one 
to which the attention of Catholic parents and Catholic 
apostolic workers should be aroused. The evil is cer- 
tainly spreading, and should be remedied before it gets 
beyond control. In New York there are, we understand, 
thirty of these schools conducted under the auspices of 
Protestant Church organizations, and no doubt they are 
numerous elsewhere. Statistics would be helpful as 
showing Catholics how widespread is the danger from 
this source to the faith of their children. The Right 
Reverend Charles D. Williams, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Michigan, in a recent issue of the American 
Magazine, makes light of the numerical strength of Cath- 
olics in this country, which he calls “a specious appear- 
ance of outward prosperity maintained only by 
the floods of immigration that pour in upon us annually 
from Latin countries.” He adds, “the second generation 
of these immigrants, born on American soil, largely 
drifts away from the Church,” and plainly insinuates 
that the “Roman Church” is constitutionally incapable 
of holding these young Americans. Were Bishop Wil- 
liams to visit the little Church of Our Lady of Loretto 
in Elizabeth Street, New York, the very heart of the 
Italian quarter in lower Manhattan, he would see for 








himself that if the children drift away it is not through 
any inherent weakness in the great Mother Church of 
Christendom. 

3eset by an active, tireless and hostile propaganda, 
with commodious and handsome church _ buildings 
and recreation halls, with settlement workers visit- 
ing every home and resorting to every device to entice 
the young and the old from the religion which has 
moulded their race into the most refined, cultivated and 
artistic nation in Europe, the four struggling priests, 
dwelling in little cells that are refrigerators in winter 
and bake-ovens in summer, have set up a little bee-hive 
of Catholic activity which speaks well for the power 
which, if exercised, the “Roman Church” still possesses 
over the minds and hearts of the second generation of 
Catholic immigrants. All day long and until late in the 
evening the Italian children, boys and girls of tender 
years, hold possession of courtyard and classrooms and 
sidewalk and street to be near the church and near the 
Fathers and teachers who pass most of their time among 
these fascinating and lovable little ones. During the 
school year six hundred Italian children are crowded into 
a remodeled dwelling, which is but a makeshift for a 
school, and hundreds are denied admission, simply be- 
cause there is no room. Every night in the week boys 
and young men who are at work during the day gather 
in the classroom to profit by the various studies and ex- 
ercises that are to fit them to become good Catholics and 
worthy citizens. In scores of Italian parishes in the city 
like work is going on. The difficulties they have to con- 
tend with are manifold, but the most serious are un- 
questionably those which they meet from the proselyting 
agencies about them. The Vacation School is not the 
least formidable. Bible lessons and Bible stories are al- 
ways a part of the daily program, and the impressionable, 
plastic child, with indifference in the home circle, easily 
falls a prey to the hostile agents of perversion, who are 
drawing hundreds and thousands from the fold. One 
of these agents in Philadelphia writes boldly to the Phila- 
delphia Ledger: 

“T should like to call attention to the work of our 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, which are doing much 
for the children during the summer, just as the play- 
grounds are doing much for those who cannot go 
away. For several years these schools have carried 
on their work, and each year we have had more of 
them. The children are taught many good things, 
and their bodies and minds are alike developed, and 
the teachers, largely college men and women, are 
benefited in the knowledge which comes to them of 
human nature and how to help it. We have some 
fifty or more schools in Philadelphia, for many of 
which the association is financially responsible, and 
we need $500 to carry us through the summer. 
Will not some of our generous citizens help us? 
Money may be sent to me or directly to the treas- 
urer.” 


The effrontery of this appeal is staggering. The pub- 
lic is called upon to help generously a Protestant propa- 
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ganda in a city where Catholics form a very large per- 
centage of the population, and Catholics view with equa- 
nimity and unconcern the progress in their midst of an 
active agency of perversion. Catholics have their large 
parochial school buildings, very often with playgrounds 
attached, which, with few exceptions, are closed during 
the. long summer months, while the children roam the 
streets, for they have no other place to goto. If some one 
were to take in hand the organization of bands of Cath- 
olic Sunday school teachers or others engaged in school 
work during the scholastic year, how easily they might 
save the children of the immigrants from the harpies 
that are preying on their precious souls. We wonder at 
the political inaction of Catholics in European countries 
where the sanctuary is defiled and the school for Cath- 
olics closed, and we shut our eyes to a similar condition 
existing among ourselves, where inaction to-day is re- 
sulting in the loss of the children whose parents through 
an all-ruling Providence are brought to these shores 
that they and their children may be saved to the Faith. 


Is It Treachery? 


We read a few days ago of a lieutenant in one of our 
men-of-war on Puget Sound who went overboard and 
saved a civer in trouble. The danger of his task was 
enhanced, we are told, by his having to grope his way 
among the “binnacles” which were crowded together on 
the ship’s bottom. 

It is all very well to publish the gallantry of our offi- 
¢ers; but we have always held that whatever makes the 
ships of any nation peculiarly efficient should be kept 
secret in the interest both of peace and of economy. In 
the old days it was no secret that the Chinese painted 
eyes on their junks, so that these might see their way 
to port in safety; but new China is too careful of its 
navy’s special efficiency to let the world know whether 
it is keeping up the practice in its battleships. If the 
eyes are there, they are painted with invisible paint. 

Who could have dreamed that the bottoms of our 
ships are crowded with binnacles, evidently to enable 
them to follow exactly the course laid by compass, and 
to keep a bright lookout for hidden rocks? The fact, 
moreover, is revealed, not in an American journal, but 
in a Canadian! Surely the betrayal of it to our northern 
neighbors is, to say the least, foolhardy. Had the Niobe 
had binnacles on its bottom, two-thirds of the Canadian 
navy would not now be in Halifax harbor in a sinking 
condition. We hope—it is perhaps a vain hope—that 
this peculiarity of our ships was not told to Admiral 
Togo. 

Some one suggests that the Canadian editor meant to 
This is absurd. Who ever heard of 
In our boyhood 
when 


print “barnacles.” 
groping one’s way among barnacles? 
we often bathed in North Pacific waters, and, 
crawling up a rock far another dive, we cut our hands 
and feet and knees on the barnacles which certainly 














abound there. But we never met them so large that we 
had to grope our way among them, diminutive as we 
were then. No. The Secretary of the Navy ought to 
look into this, and, if necessary, order a court-martial. 


Cardinal Moran 


In the sudden death of Patrick Francis Cardinal Mo- 
ran, Archbishop of Sydney, New South Wales, on Au- 
gust 6, the Church in Australia has lost a distinguished 
prelate and scholar and the Catholics of that distant 
quarter of the globe a fearless and intrepid leader. The 
four score years of his earthly sojourn, which were 
fittingly crowned with the highest honors of the Church, 
rounded out a career of tireless devotion to the noble 
purposes of an apostolic life. Whether as professor in 
Rome or bishop in Ireland, or again head of the Church 
in Australia, his voice and pen were ever employed in 
the cause of truth and in the amelioration of the lot of 
his countrymen. As a boy of twelve, he accompanied 
his uncle, Cardinal Cullen, to Rome, where he remained 
for a quarter of a century, his early years devoted to the 
acquisition of knowledge and piety befitting his calling, 
and after his ordination to the priesthood, consecrating 
the vigorous years of his young manhood to the duties 
associated with the Vice-Rectorship of the Irish College 
and the professorship of Hebrew in the College of Pro- 
paganda. During his long stay in Rome his love for the 
city of Popes as the centre of Christian unity increased 
day by day, with the added inspiration which enabled 
him, unmindful of opposition or fatigue, to labor through 
a long life for the cause of the Church and the. wel*are 
of his fellow man. In 1886 he returned to Ireland as 
secretary to Cardinal Cullen, and six years. later was 
consecrated Bishop of Ossory. During the twelve years 
of his incumbency of that see he began and perfected 
himself in the duties of the episcopate, winning recog- 
nition from ecclesiastical superiors as the man, best fitted 
to succeed Archbishop Roger Vaughan in the Primacy 
of Australia. That auspicious event took place in. 1884, 
and little more than a year later he was honored with 
the cardinalate. Cardinal Moran was an able writer and 
lecturer, diligentiy serving his native land as. the historian 
of the Irish Church and the uncompromising defender 
of her religious institutions. Up to the very last day of 
his life all eyes looked to him as the champion of Austra- 
lian Catholics in their struggle for the Catholic education 
of their children. A few months ago he said: ‘‘The pres- 
ent public school system has been devised and carried 
on in hostility to the Catholic Church and. Catholic prin- 
ciples. To defend those principles and: to. preserve the 
faith of our children, we Catholics, without any. aid from 
the State, build our own schools, and have successfully 
carried them on, and will carry them on .in triumph to 
the end with unfurled banners.” ; 

From the time of his arrival in Sydney in 1884 the 
priests of his diocese have increased from 100 to 403; 
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teaching Brothers from 78 to 245; Sisters from 102 to 
2,379; school children from 11,000 to 44,000; Catholic 
schools from 81 to 539; chapels and churches from 120 
to 600; and charitable institutions from 5 to 40. Well 
has it been said that, while his contributions to Irish 
history and archeology entitle him to a permanent place 
in Irish history, the name of Cardinal Moran will be im- 
perishably associated with the rise of the Catholic Church 
in Australia, and his courage and zeal in the cause of 
democracy and progress will be an inspiration for ages 
to come. ° 


“THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA” 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the New 
York County Federation of Catholic Societies held at the 
Cathedral Rectory on Tuesday evening, August 8, it was 
resolved that a protest be made against the Eleventh Edi- 
tion of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” for its unscholarly 
treatment of religious subjects, and particularly for its unfair 
and, in many instances, offensive treatment of subjects of 
special interest to Catholics. 

It was further resolved that a protest be sent to the proper 
authorities against the proposal of having the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” placed in our Public Schools of greater New 
York, and with this protest be sent instances of the bigoted 
spirit of this “Encyclopedia,” and references to misstate- 
ments offensive to Catholics, who are more than a million 
and a half of the people of Greater New York. 


Frank W. Smith, President, Austin Finegan, Secretary, 

Rt. Rev. Mer. M. J. Lavelle, V.G., George Gillespie, 

Rt. Rev. Mer. F. X. Wall, D.D., John J. Ryan, 

Rev. Joseph L. Hoey, John Gahan, 

Rev. Thomas J. McCluskey, S.J. John Whalen, 

Rev. John J, Wynne, S.]J., Joseph H. Fargis, 

Rev. Luke J. Evers, Edmund J. Curry, 

William S. Foley, Albert Steinlein, 
Executive Committee. 


From a number of letters we have received in regard to 
the latest edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica” the fol- 
lowing selections will indicate the widespread resentment 
aroused by the treatment its editors have given in its pages 
to Catholic subjects: 

The following letter was sent to the publishers of the 
“Encyclopedia” by one of the most prominent educators of 
this city: 

Cambridge University Press, 

Gentlemen: 

I have your letter (per “G. G.”) dated August 9, noting 
your surprise at my dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the new Britannica treats topics concerning the Catholic 
Church, and asking me to mention specifically the articles or 
statements which I regard as unjust to the Church. 

Perhaps you will recall that I-expressed my dissatisfaction 
because articles concerning the Church had not been. written 
by persons who could with authority speak for the Church. 
Such authority should be recognized by the Church herself. 
I am not concerned just now with the question as to whether 
or not the Church is treated unjustly. .The Church ought 
by this time to be accustomed to unfair treatment, . But I 
am protesting that I am not treated justly when you do not 
give me the Church’s side by one authorized to.give it in 
your treatment of such topics as Absolution, Bible, Confes- 








sion, Divorce, Eucharist, Excommunication, Extreme Unc- 
tion, Fasting, etc. These topics are treated by Protestant 
writers, so far as I can discriminate, for I do not recognize 
among them one Catholic name. You may say that the 
articles are written in a fair spirit, and I have no doubt that 
the authors intended to write fairly, but these are nearly all 
topics that should be presented from the Catholic point of 
view, if at all. 

In some of the articles are positive misstatements. See 
article on Fasting, concerning modern Catholic teachings as 
to days of fasting and abstinence, and page 336 of Volume 
VIII: “The Church has always assumed to itself the right 
to grant licences for an absolute divorce.” 

I notice that St. Cyres has a monopoly of articles concern- 
ing the French Church during the prevalence of Jansenist 
and Calvinist doctrines, and that in addition to the articles 
on Bossuet and Fenelon, among many others he has one on 
the Arnauld family. In the latter he naively mentions the 
“incessant controversy with Jesuits, Calvinists, and misbe- 
lievers of all kinds.” 

I could go on to a much greater length. My attention was 
first called to the loose editorial work, from my point of 
view, by the articles which appeared in America, and I wrote 
When | 
your letter I began to make a cursory, and by no means 
careful, examination of my volumes. The read the 
more disgusted I became. Here I have given only a few 
of the things which have displeased me. The scholarship of 
the articles on the Borgias, Capernicus, and the failure to 
note the position of the early Fathers in the article on Evo- 
lution, particularly that of St, Augustine, disappointed me. 


to you after reading the second article. received 


more | 


From an official of the Catholic Educational Association: 
“The articles on the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ have been 
splendid, and I believe that they will touch the sore spot, 
the pocketbook. I know of who intended to 
purchase a set and did not do so on account of your articles. 
I have mentioned the matten to my people from the pulpit.” 


one person 


From a pastor at Crawfordsville, Ind.: 

“A note of congratulation is sometimes as annoying as an 
appeal for assistance, but I must send you a word of con- 
gratulation on the Britannica articles in America. ‘The 
Jesuits want no monument in the Britannica graveyard’ 
scorn for that unconquerable arrogance of the. Britannica 
editor is the proper remedy. One of your non-Catholic sub- 
scribers here ‘phoned me this morning, and expressed his 
pleasure in reading the articles. He said: ‘Milk and water 
are good for babies, but for bigots you must put in a little 
acid.’ I hope it is not your last word on the Britannica, 
for these things travel slowly and filtrate even more slowly. 
Keep on for some time with the Britannica.” 





A priest in St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“I was about to write to you for some more, when your 
second article on the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’. appeared. 
The head of a commercial college in Oklahoma, after reading 
your first article, declared he would not buy the *Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ though he had intended to do so. He is 
an Episcopalian.” 

A priest writes from Colorado Springs, Colo.: 

“Your criticism on the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ is ex- 
cellent and most timely. Would it not be possible to get 
all Catholic papers to copy them and get the Catholic Fed- 
eration interested in this matter? Years ago I was. induced 
to buy the old edition, and from your statement-the new 
one is no improvement. These bigots ought to ‘be hunted 
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and out of business, Let us fight them to a finish 
and establish a precedent for the future in similar enter- 
prises. Keep up the fight! I am a poor man and an old 
man, but I have five dollars to spare to send marked copies 
to leading editors and wherever they will do any good, God 
prosper AMERICA!” 


down 


One of the best known literary men in England writes 
from London: 

“[ have read with great pleasure your ‘Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica’ articles. I have been disappointed at the praise 
given to it by some of our Catholic papers, who, I suppose, 
were misled, as others will be, by the fact that many articles 
on Cathslic topics have been entrusted to well-known Cath- 
olic writers. 

“[ suppose you know the University of Cambridge does 
not really control the enterprise completely, though its con- 
nection with it has been paraded as a kind of hall-mark of 
value. It is not easy to get at the facts, but behind the 
affair is a syndicate of some kind in which the moving spirit 
appears to be the smart American who first boomed the old 
ninth edition in the U. S. A., and then here; then helped to 
organize the ‘Times Book Club’ and brought out the Times 
or tenth edition (i.e., the old ninth with a row of supple- 
mentary volumes), and then, after another advertising cam- 
paign to work it off, brought Cambridge into his combina- 
tion for the latest edition as a valuable factor in a new ad- 
vertising boom, 

“It is a curious story of commercialism applied to book 
booming, and the man is a genius in the advertising line. 
The Scriptural articles seem to me to represent a most mis- 
chievous propaganda of one school of thought (or lack of 
it). The Vatican Council article is very bad.” 

l’'rom Halifax, N. S., a prominent lawyer sends this: 

“[ have read with great interest your articles on the ‘En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.’ It does seem to me that if such 
articles, dealing with so important a subject, are so unre- 
liable, it leaves the whole work under suspicion, and hence 
makes it useless as a work of reference. Therefore, I should 
think that the work is being sold under a serious misrepre- 
sentation, which would entitle any one to refuse to pay, or 
demand back their money and a recision of the contract, as 
the case may be. I am afraid very few could be induced to 
take this course, which is the only one that would appeal 
to the publishers, as it touches their pockets. So long as 
Catholics continue to criticise and pay for these articles so 
long will they continue.” 


Some Press Comments. 


The new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” is just 
about as false, misleading and mendacious in Catholic 
matters as was the old one.—The Catholic Columbian. 





Catholics should not purchase the “Encychopedia Britan- 
nica, which has been so largely advertised in the Pittsburg, 
dailies. A competent Jesuit critic, writing in AMERICA, says 
of it: “It is not up to date; it is not fair; it is not well- 
informed; it repeats old calumnies that have been a thousand 
times refuted, and it persistently selects the Church's ene- 
mies who hold her up to ridicule and contempt.”—Pittsburg 
Observer. 

Father Campbell, S.J., has dropped his criticism of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” It must be admitted that he 
held the work for a long time before letting it drop. If 





the editors take no steps toward correcting the crimes and 





blunders of the present edition, we must conclude that 
they are resolved to remain contumacious in their offend- 
ing, and have no sort of desire for the patronage of the 
Catholics of the English-speaking world. The Catholics 
of the English-speaking world will have to try to get along 
without the aid of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Father 
Campbell has done a good work; and he deserves the grati- 
tude of all lovers of truth and even of the editors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, if they are to be numbered among 
the lovers of truth—Catholic Transcript. 


The point of these encyclopedic remarks is merely a re- 
minder that the “Encyclopedia Britannica” has not improved 
with age or a new dress. It is to impress on Catholics and 
others fairminded enough to desire facts and not imaginings 
in a work of reference—that whatever encyclopedia they 
may get, they should steer clear of the “Britannica.”—Catholic 
Universe. 

The second installment of its review of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” by AMERICA is timely and educative. The man- 
agers of the new revision promised all sorts of fair treat- 
ment to Catholics. They are, if anything, worse and more 
bigotedly treated in this fairer age than they were in the old 
Ninth edition. The review by AMERICA prevents us from 
wasting our money on the new edition—Catholic Register. 





Some of our readers may be urged to purchase the new 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” on the ground that 
it is scholarly and devoid of partisan bias. For their 
benefit we beg to point out that the Britannica has been ex- 
amined by our esteemed contemporary America and has, in 
many instances, been found prejudiced and untrustworthy. 
The article “Jesuits” is a blend of absurdity and calumny. 
Strange, indeed, that the editor should ask men who are 
antagonistic to the Church to write on questions affecting 
things Catholic. But a protest in the shape of a refusal to 
buy it may induce the editor to repudiate the articles that, 
while unfair to us, are a distinct disgrace to him and his 
staff.—Catholic Record, London, Canada. 





Such is the new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
And its editor-in-chief had the impudence to say that he 
“did not think there was anything in the new edition which 
could reasonably be a cause of offence.” 

Perhaps that might be true, in some sense, if the work 
had been lebeled, as it ought to have been, with the word 
“Protestant” in large letters. The offence lies largely in 
the fact that it is put forth upon false pretences, and that 
Catholic support is bid for on the false pretence that they 
can find in it a fair and true treatment of a Catholic sub- 
oS ee 

All this will, no doubt, commend the work to bigots, and 
to those who are looking for something,—anything,—written 
on their side. But Catholics who patronize it will be acting 
unfairly to their Church and to themselves.—Casket, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia. 


AMERICA is to be congratulated upon calling the attention of 
Catholics to the entirely unscholarly and prejudiced articles 
upon the Church in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Catholic educational institutions do not need 
this publication in their libraries. As the Church expands in 


English-speaking countries Catholics will secure first con- 
sideration in works professing to be encyclopedic in character 
—if they will let publications unjust to them severely alone.— 
Providence Visitor. 
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LITERATURE 


Political History of the State of New York During the 
Period of the Civil War. By Smney Davin BrumMer, Ph.D. 
New York: Columbia University; Longmans, Green & Co., 
Agents. Price, paper, $3.00. 

“During the Civil War the administration at Washington 
waged a twefold contest, political in the North—to secure 
the support of public opinion—as well as military in the 
South, To support the war and at the same time to 
condemn with the most intemperate criticism the administra- 
tion which must carry on the war, as well as its measures 
for subduing the enemy, was pulling in contrary directions.” 

New York was the eleventh and last State to ratify the 
Federal Constitution before the election of President Wash- 
ington, and that ratification was only half-hearted, for the 
final vote stood 30 to 27. It was allowed six votes in the 
first electoral college, while Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
were given eight each and Virginia was honored with ten; but 
by the time that the presidential election of 1812 was reached 
New York had risen to the first place, and there it has since 
remained, the Empire State. Although it was the native 
State of only two Presidents, for Fillmore was an accident, 
its importance in national politics has always made it a battle 
ground where skirmishes and pitched battles have been 
fought, and all the strategy of political warfare has been 
pressed into service, Questions of policy, and even of prin- 
ciple, made 1860 a year of years in the field of statecraft, for 
older party lines were disappearing and the newer were not 
clearly fixed. Hence, the great importance of Professor 
3rummer’s History. The pages, bristling with references to 
doczments of the time, are an eloquent testimony to the 
conscientious and painstaking spirit which animated him 
in his endeavor to piece together New York's political mosaic. 
Though the period has happily passed, never, we trust, to 
return, we seem to live once more in those stormy days, so 
lifelike is the story. Those who faced the ordeal may now 
study it with the calmness that comes with years; those 
who are newer on life’s stage will there see what the re- 
public could undergo and yet survive. Great and good men, 
misunderstanding and at times misunderstood, contended 
earnestly, though not always wisely, with dangerous and de- 
signing men, who were prevented from outwitting only by 
being outwitted. Such was the course of events that the Re- 
publican party, which nominated and elected Lincoln in 1860, 
appeared as the “Union” party in the election of 1864, for 
the former name could hardly be said to be in good repute. 
Conditions not fully reproduced in any other State give to 
the history of New York during the Civil War a coloring 
all its own. Professor Brummer’s industry enables us to 
grasp the peculiar difficulties of the situation and to form 
a more just appreciation of the men and measures of the 
period. om. 5. S. 


The Education of a Music Lover. By Epwarp DIcKINSON. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

There is much to interest in this volume. The author 
has evidently done a great deal of thinking, and is led to 
express these thoughts with enthusiasm. He has familiarized 
himself not only with the composers of note, but with the 
great names in literature and painting, poetry and sculpture. 
He brings us into contact with such diversified geniuses as 
Browning, Lafcadio Hearn, Thoreau, Milton, Boswell, Wil- 
liam James, Raphael, Rembrandt, Kenyon Cox, Michelangelo, 
Ruskin, Edward Blashfield, Tennyson, d’Annunzio, Sym- 
monds, Matthew Arnold, and others. We cannot but feel 
ourselves in an atmosphere of culture. 








Moreover, the author rises on some dizzy rhetorical flights 
of his own. We must try to convey the flavor. On page 
281 we read of the power of music “to soothe and refresh, 
to symbolize what is pure and holy, to promote the social 
consciousness by effecting a sense of fellowship with others 
in a refined experience, to brace the mind for coming duties 
by the tonic of joy. When a man feels himself thus 
exalted by music, when a glow of tenderness pervades his 
being as he goes home from a concert hall, he should not 
be ready to banish the impression. Even so kindly an act 
as speaking genially to his aunt would be wrong for him 
were it to bring him down abruptly from the soul’s height, 
which, as Wordsworth reminds us, is so difficult to keep.” 
Alas, that the glow of tenderness should not take in the 
aunt! On page 287 we learn that “at the sound of music, 
cares and distresses are overborne and the soul is set adrift 
on a tide that flows toward radiant horizons.” We tremble 
lest such souls, adrift on tides, might lack that quality of 
definiteness which, we are told on page 45, lies at the basis 
of a true musical appreciation, 

The author is at once a philosopher and a theologian. To 
do justice to his all embracing talent would require more 
space than we can dispose of in these columns. There might 
indeed be carping critics who would question the right of 
Thoreau and Lafcadio Hearn to the title of “mystics,” or 
their sensations when listening to the tinkling of a music- 
box to kinship with “religious ecstasies,” but one more fa- 
miliar with religious ecstasies than the present writer might 
be better fitted to settle this delicate point, On page 280 
we enter the realm of theology, and read, not without sur- 
prise, that “the emotion caused by music is itself an end, in 
the same sense that religious emotion is itself an end.” 

We feel sure that Mr. Dickinson is right in his contention 
that “the harm that the art enthusiast may incur is in a too 
passionate love of the sensuous,” but we cannot follow him 
when he tells us, a few pages later, that “it is doubtful 


whether music has the power of registering passion.” We 
feel no doubts on this subject. 
The author commands a rare and select vocabulary. We 


confess to a stirring of sympathy for the “earnest mind” with 
“habitudes’ whose Acquaintance we make on page 37, for 
the context leads us to the reluctant conclusion that they 
must be bad habitudes, which would be crippling to a mind 
really in earnest. 

We feel sure that this book will interest and entertain. It 
reveals a serious desire on the part of the author to con- 
tribute to the era of general culture from which so many 
good results are expected. J. B. W. 


Los Sucesos de Espafia en 1909. Cronica Documentada 
por SALvapor CANALS. Tomo II. Francisco Ferrer Guardia. 
Barcelona: Gustavo Gili, Universidad, 45. 

This is a bulky volume of nearly five hundred pages on 
the chief characteristics of Barcelona’s “bloody week.” The 
author spares us a description of those scenes of blood and 
sacrilege, for nothing was to be gained by dwelling once 
more upon the shame of the city, His object is to bring 
together the documents bearing upon Ferrer and his work. 
That he has been diligent we may gather from the alpha- 
betical index, where we find over fifteen pages devoted to 
the names of men, newspapers, and societies of various de- 
scriptions, all being sources from which he has drawn ma- 
terial for his work. 

Sefior Canals begins with a life of Ferrer from his earliest 
days to his end on Montjuich. His career as a secret mes- 
senger, as a revolutionary conspirator, and as an “educator,” 
his somewhat complicated domestic relations, and his in- 
fluence over the elderly French spinster whose fortune fell 
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to him are all pictured by letters and Ferrer’s own state- 
ments. One hundred pages are given to a presentation of 
European opinion of the “bloody week” and the actors in it. 
Even a more considerable space is devoted to a discussion 
of the effect of the orgy of crime on Spain’s domestic life. 
The closing pages of the work give the author’s conclusions 
from the facts that he has adduced. 

The Ferrer case is not ended. We know how brazenly 
and cynically the facts were misrepresented by the 
enemies of religion when churches and convents and s¢hools 
were still smoldering. The same contempt for truth and the 
same hatred of the Church may at any moment repeat the 
foul slanders which were then uttered. We earnestly hope 
that our readers who understand Spanish will arm them- 


how 


falsehood and misrepresentation in connec- 
obtaining a copy of Senior 


selves against 
the 
Canals’ invaluable work. 
twenty-five céntimos will bring it by registered mail. 
re 


tion with Ferrer case by 


The trifling sum of six pesetas and 


The Inner Life and the Writings of Dame Gertrude More. 
Revised and Edited by Dom Benepicr Wetp-BLuNpeLL, Monk 


of the Order of St, Benedict. In two volumes, New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

Dame Gertrude More, a Benedictine nun, was a great- 
granddaughter of Blessed Thomas More, the martyr. With 


a dozen other English maidens, she began her religious life 
with her own private 


for the little commu- 


in 1624 at Cambray, France, where, 
' 


fortune, she started a new foundation 


nity, convents being proscribed at that time in her native 
land. Dame Gertrude and her sisters had their troubles 
during the first few years. of the young community, for a 
succession of confessors, who were quite incapable, appar- 


the 
there 


filled with 
that little 
peace in the monastery and but slow progress in the spirit 


ently, of directing contemplatives, so nuns 


doubts and scruples and misgivings was 


Then, in a happy hour, Father Baker, the great 
Though re- 


ot prayer. 
Jenedictine mystic, became the nuns’ director. 
garded at first with suspicion, he soon won, by his prudent 
counsels, the confidence even of Dame Gertrude, who had 
ideas of her own, and quickly made her a proficient in af- 
fective prayer. 

however, a former confessor of the 
whose methods Father Baker's success had discredited, in a 
pet delated his brother Benedictine to a chapter of the order. 


So Father Baker’s writings and admonitions were all care- 


Meanwhile, convert, 


fully examined, but as nothing save what was praiseworthy 
was discovered, he continued to direct Dame Gertrude and 
her sisters till her death, in 1633. 

The first volume of the present work is a revised edition 
of Father Baker's life of his spiritual daughter, written in 
quaint seventeenth century English, and made up chiefly of 
a detailed account of her progress and success in practising 
the higher forms of prayer. The second volume is made 
up of Dame Gertrude’s own writings, some of which have 
now been gathered into one book for the first time. There 
are fifty-three of her “Confessions of a Loving Soul,” which 
consist of an account of her lights in prayer, her reflections 
on passages in Holy Writ and the cries of her heart for 
God. It is a book that contemplative nuns will doubtless 
find rich in food for the soul. But the portion of this vol- 
ume that will prove most interesting to the general reader 
is Dame Gertrude’s “Apology” or defense of Father Baker’s 
method of direction, which she submitted to the commission 
of inquiry. The Lord Chancellor's descendant was unques- 
tionably a keen penetration, could easily see 
through shams, and, like him, was not afraid to speak her 


woman of 


mind, but, being quite young and inexperienced, was some- 








what opinionated, For instance, though she had never had 
a Jesuit confessor, apparently, she passes rather severe 
stricture on the Society’s manner of direction. 

This interesting contemplative was carried off by small- 
pox when only twenty-seven years of age. Whether she 
would have become, had she lived, another St. Teresa it is, 
of course, idle to conjecture, but workaday religious of the 
twentieth century will think it rather odd that, after being 
anointed, Dame Gertrude wished no priest to be near her 
deathbed, as she preferred to be alone with God. W. D. 


Espafa Eucaristica. Tradiciones Eucaristicas Espafiolas 
por el R. P. Eustaguio UGArTE pe ErciLLa, de la Compania de 
Jests. Un vol, en 4° de 365 paginas. Precio, 5 pesetas en 
todas las librerias. 

The Spaniard is conservative, tenacious of national cus- 
toms, and a lover of antiquity. His country has a glorious 
past, and that past is inseparably interwoven with his re- 
His Faith is reflected in the laws of his country, in 
popular diversions, and in the arts. Whatever of moment 
the history of Spain for the past fifteen hundred years con- 
tains on the Holy Eucharist, whether it be public proces- 
sions, with their religious floats, or choristers dancing be- 
the Blessed Sacrament, or mystery plays for the in- 
struction of the ignorant, or the work of the goldsmith or 
the painter, or pious manuals or learned treatises, has been 
brought together in an attractive volume at a very moderate 
price, Though several photogravures are scattered through 
the book, we cannot help wishing that place had been found 
for more; for when one reads of the precious chalices, mon- 
strances and processional crosses whose ages are reckoned 
by centuries, one longs to catch a glimpse of them such as 
no written description can give. >a 2 


ligion. 


fore 


3esides publishing many pastoral letters, addressed to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese, the late Cardinal Moran labored 
a great deal to promote the study of Irish history and antiquities. 
Among his published works are: “Memoir of the Most Rev. 
Oliver Plunkett,” 1861; “Essays on the Origin, etc., of the Early 
Irish Church,” and “History of the Catholic Archbishops of 
Dublin,” 1864; “Historical Sketch of the Persecutions, etc., under 
Cromwell and the Puritans,” 1865; “Acta S. Brendani,” 1872; 
*Monasticon Hibernicum,” 1873; “Spicilegium Ossoriense, being 
a Collection of Documents to Illustrate the History of the Irish 
Church from the Reformation to the year 1800,” 3 4to Vols., 
1874; “Irish Saints in Great Britain,’ Dublin, 1879; and “Letters 
on the Anglican Reformation,” and “Occasional Papers,” 1890. 
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EDUCATION 


It is reported that every day 400,000 school children in 
New York City visit moving picture shows, and that in some 
sarts of lower Manhattan 75 per cent. of the pupils- go at 
least once a week. That elsewhere, too, children find this 
form of amusement very attractive may be inferred from 
some statistics gathered in a public school of a Connecticut 
manufacturing town, Out of 350 scholars there, from ten 
to fourteen years of age, all but 34 went to the moving pic- 
ture shows; 183 once a week, 130 twice, a half-dozen every 
day. Now, as to what the little ones see in these theatres, 
the Rev. Herbert A. Jump, a Congregationalist minister, 
attests, as the result of visiting scores of such places of 
amusement in many Eastern cities, that while many motion 
films “leave much to be desired in the way of refinement, 
good taste, delicacy of feeling,” not one, thanks to the cen- 
sorship committee, was found to be indecent, and there were 
only a very few that impressed him as morally dangerous 
to the community. But it is the vaudeville entertainment 
interspersed among the films “to rest the eyes, and ap- 
parently also to pander to a depraved taste on the part of 
the theatre-going public,” that Mr. Jump now considers the 
chief peril of the moving picture shows. He would have 
this part of the program strictly censored, too, and would 
have laws passed forbidding young children to attend these 
cheap theatres unless accompanied by their parents or guar- 
dians. 


In the Catholc Educational Review for June the editor, 
while taking a “Survey of the Field,” has this to say about 
“Hasty Americanization”: “We are so make 
patriots or ward politicians in the shortest possible time 
out of the multitudes who annually reach our shores in 
search of gold that we cannot wait for our customs to 
solidify or for our traditions to take root in the lives of 
their children. We deem it our chief duty to remove from 
the children of our immigrant population all trace of the 
national customs and family traditions that for countless 
generations served in guiding the footsteps of their fore- 
fathers through the formative period of childhood and youth 
to secure manhood. That the children lose their respect for 
authority and their reverence for parents does not seem to 
concern us. Since the education which we give our children 
in the public schools usually results in depriving them of 
virtues that were long held to be necessary to the whole- 
some development of their characters, we immediately con- 
clude that we have made another great discovery. What 
was formerly supposed to be virtue is now seen to be vice, 
and what many reactionaries and old fogies believed to be 
vice we now know to be virtues. Mr. La Rue, former Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Augusta, Maine, assures us that 
‘so-called irreverence, disobedience and impudence are but 
the first crude expressions of a fiery, straightforward, inde- 
pendent nature—something to thank God for, not to wail 


x,” , 


over. 


anxious to 


* * * 


Then, speaking of the “Fatal Compromise” Horace Mann 
made when he banished religion from the school and left 
the religious instruction of the children to the Churches, the 
editor shows how “seventy years of this experiment have 
resulted in emptying our churches and in filling our prisons. 
We are not daunted by the fact that during the last decade 
we averaged one hundred and forty-three felonious murders 
per million per annum, as against three in Canada and four- 
teen as the highest record in Europe. We have more di- 
vorces in a year than all the rest of the civilized world. 
Our carelessness of human life permits an industrial holo- 








caust which so far transcends the fatalities in other coun- 
tries as to stagger the imagination. But all this is not suffi- 
cient to cause our faith in the value of our plan to waver 
for a moment. In fact, we have forgotten all about the piti- 
ful compromise in our action, and hail the policy of Horace 
Mann as the greatest educational discovery of the century.” 


In a paper read at a conference of the Teachers’ Guild of 
Worcester, England, Canon Wilson bears enthusiastic testi 
mony to the work being done in the Catholic elementary 
schools of Tsenon, in Bohemia. With the object of pro- 
ducing “the healthiest, most intelligent and best materials 
for the nation that are possible,” parents and teachers co- 
operate to draw out from their earliest years the children’s 
activities of mind and body and soul. Canon Wilson was 
present at a largely attended competition among half a 
dozen villages to see which had the largest proportionate 
number of healthy, neat, well-mannered and carefully trained 
children, and saw the two senior pupils of the winning vil- 
lage carry off as a prize a sacred picture that will hang in 
the little church of their hamlet. 

* * * 

The aim of Tsenon teachers, according to Canon Wilson, 
is “to create both a great enjoyment of school and an apti- 
tude and liking for that labor by which the boy or girl 
would have to live,” and they take care that the theory of 
the school is thoroughly intelligible to the children. The 
result is a keen interest on the part of the pupils in what 
they are doing. Both boys and girls, for instance, gave their 
visitor specimens of their skill in preparing a “cooperative 
dinner.” The Canon was much impressed by the efficiency 
of the teachers, though they had not read at all widely about 
the “psychology of teaching,” and was deeply interested in 
the children’s education in religion. As a result of their 
training the people seemed to him “reverent and disciplined.” 
“The town,” he says, “was not only moral, but religious,” 
and all attribute “the industry, sobriety, happiness and good 
sense of this people to the health and vigor and brotherly 
feeling that result from affectionate early care, and to their 
intelligent and religious education, and to training in the use 
of freedom, and of responsibility and of cooperation.” 

W. D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A fundamental truth, never to be forgotten though one can- 
not be always repeating it, is that our social work may not 
be other than Christian. Our civilization is Christian, our 
social organization is Christian. Their defects, of contrary 
origin, are to be cured by Christianity. 

There are loose notions abroad as to the meaning of Chris- 
tianity. Some take it to be a profession of the morality 
merely of the Gospel; and so a number of gentlemen call 
themselves Christian ministers because they recommend, 
among other things, the doing to others as one would have 
them to do to him. But the Golden Rule, considered in it- 
self, is not necessarily Christian. It could have been de- 
duced from rational principles, and, at all events, once it has 
been heard it can be justified by such; and, as a matter of 
fact, is made by many to rest on them alone, And so, be- 
fore department stores came into vogue, more than one 
Hebrew could have been found keeping a “Golden Rule Ba- 
zaar.” It is Christian because it is part of the Gospel and 
because of the words the Gospel adds to it: “for this is the 
law and the prophets.”’ Thus is it promulgated as a divine 
revelation, and furnished with motives reason alone could 
never give. 

Christianity is, therefore, a revealed religion, and conse- 
quently supernatural. It teaches, moreover, that God has 































































raised man to the supernatural order, giving him a super- 
natural end, the vision of God in heaven, means directly 
supernatural to attain that end, and the power of clothing 
with the supernatural the natural things of earth, for the 
same purpose. This he is not free to do or to omit. He is 
bound to use creatures in the supernatural order in which 
God has placed him. 

As this is the essential obligation of man in this world, 
society must help him to discharge it. The least it can do 
is not to hinder him. Now, the Gospel which God has given 
us for our guide is a message of the Cross. It recognizes 
sickness, suffering, poverty, and so on, as irremovable ele- 
ments of human life. It commands us to alleviate these for 
others as far as we can in order to fulfil the law of Christ: 
it nowhere even encourages us to look on their absolute re- 
moval as possible. On the contrary, it proposes them to us 
as most precious means enabling us to follow Christ, the 
only Way, to eternal life. 

This Christian doctrine must be the foundation of all 
Christian social work. There are many ways of inculcating 
it, one of which, highly approved by the Church, is found in 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Hence, the getting 
of men, business men, practical men, men interested in social 
reform, to make them, is a social work of no small impor- 
tance. 

Our modern retreats for laymen on a large scale were be- 
gun, we believe, in South America, whence other good things 
in religion have come, They were taken up enthusiastically 
in Belgium and Germany, and other nations, England and 
the United States included, soon recognized their usefulness. 
Here in New York they have been conducted for some years, 
and from small beginnings have grown to be so great a work 
that a large establishment on Staten Island has been provided 
for them. In California, too, they are carried on in a country 
house belonging to Santa Clara College, and in Canada in a 
similar house attached to St. Mary’s College, Montreal. In all 
these laymen are received, lodged, and fed, so that during the 
exercises they are undistracted by any communication with 
the world without. In the Western States they have been 
conducted for three years past in St. Mary's College, Kansas, 
not far from Kansas City. Three three 
days, the usual period in this country, are held there during 
the summer vacation, each attended by about seventy-five 
men, varying in class and condition, but all alike eager to 
lay a solid foundation of what we may call the sociology of 
the Gospel. 

We cannot urge too strongly these retreats upon all anx- 
for their own of all, and then for the 
salvation Christian charity. 
Any one who wishes to make them has only to inquire at 
the nearest Jesuit college or residence to receive the fullest 


H. W. 


retreats, each of 


ious salvation, first 


of society, the true order of 


information concerning them. 


Catholic Week in “Golden” Mainz 


The glowing accounts of the magnificent display of Catholic 
at the fifty-eighth General Congress of the Catholics 
of Germany are fuli of inspiration for us all. The Congress 
held to honor in a special way the memory of Bishop 
Ketteler, on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of his 
own 


loyalty 
was 


birth, which falls upon the Christmas of this year. His 
episcopal city was therefore fittingly chosen as the place of 
meeting. It was at Mainz, “durea Moguntia,” that the first 
General Congress had been held in 1848, and it is now the fifth 
time that the ancient historic city, once the metropolitan see 
of St. Boniface, has been thus distinguished. 

On August 6 the convention opened and continued for five 
Janners and 


days. Hardly a house was left undecorated. 
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streamers waved from all the public buildings, and the street, 
from the landing place of the guests to the great assembly 
hall, was one sea of where garlands of evergreen 
swung from flagstaff to flagstaff along the entire length of the 
way, a veritable “via triumphalis.” 

Two hundred and twenty special trains brought in the 
guests for the opening day, and all the water craft on the river 
were engaged. Nine hundred societies, with fifty thousand 
representatives, took part in the festivities and deliberations 
which were held in the various halls of the city. No Cath- 
olic interest was left unsupported by organized effort. But 
what was most encouraging was the number of sturdy young 
men who constituted by far the greater part of the conven- 


colors 


tion. 

In a enthusiastic tribute from the 
Avvenire d'Italia says: “We have not forgotten the motto: 
Germania docet, and while the powers of Catholicism are 
gathering at Mainz, we express the wish that the victory 
over a common foe may be for us the bond of a perfect unity, 
binding together all who are proud to be known as Catholics 
and who dare to make profession of their faith.” 

Here, indeed, by those nine hundred societies marshalled 
together in the field, was a glorious lesson taught to the 
Catholics of the world. Here were to be seen the unions of 
Catholic mechanics, of apprentices, of railroad employees 
and of laborers of every kind, of officers and of marines. Here 
were the societies for the press and for the platform, the 
many and various academic and students’ associations, the 
“Pax” and the “Unio Apostolica” and the other societies for 
priests. Here, too, the Catholic charities were nobly repre- 
sented in the Peter Claver Sodality for the African missions, 
the Vincent de Paul and Holy Land societies, the various 
women’s, young ladies’ and students’ mission associations 
and the Catholic Union for the Protection of Girls. Here, 
likewise, was the society of women and girl employees who- 
are engaged in the various trades, and who now are preparing 
to guard their interests and to protect themselves and their 
less fortunate sisters from the dangers to which they are 
often most terribly exposed. The music and good fellowship 
clubs were not forgotten, and the Sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin were present to promote the important work for which 
they have been founded. 


most Holy City, the 


At times German organizations are far from perfection, 
nor do they always receive the support which they de- 
serve. German leaders will be the first to acknowledge this. 
Yet where is there shown such a spirit and such a genius for 
organization, the first condition for success in social work? 

“Germania docet’—Germany teaches the world. As, with 
“Golden” Mainz for our vantage point, we look out over the 
past to see how she has accomplished this mission, for evil 
or for good, a striking picture unrolls itself before our eyes, 
which we here would strive to put into words. It is sug- 
gested by a scene familiar to our contemplation. In the 
centre is the Christ in His glorified Humanity. On the left, 
with rage hatred stamped upon their features, are the 
world’s wost famous teachers of Rationalism, Socialism, 
Monism, Higher Criticism and all the other forms of doc- 
trine which the denial of Christianity has assumed in modern 
times, Truly Titanic figures and inspired with the grim determina- 
tion to pluck the memory of God from out the heart of man. 
But to the right of that same Saviour, “set for the fall and 
the resurrection of many,” there stands forth a glorious group 
no less eager in the protestation of their loyalty than the 
others are in their hatred, men who were giants in the cause 
of God, heroes such as Ketteler, Windhorst and the Cen- 
tre leaders. These are the guides whom we may safely 
follow, as Leo XIII himself acknowledged that he had done. 


and 


May we learn from them the lesson. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The second National Catholic Congress 
in England opened at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on Friday, August 4. The Con- 
gress throughout consisted of elaborate 
church services, great public meetings, 
sermons and speeches from prominent 


ecclesiastics and. the foremost lay 
leaders of Catholic thought in Great 
Britain to-day. An enthusiastic audi- 


ence of 6,000 persons greeted his Grace, 
Archbishop Bourne, of Westminster, 
who delivered the inaugural address on 
Catholicism at Home and _ Abroad. 
There were present at the Congress 
their Lordships, the Bishops of New- 
port, Birmingham, Middlesbrough, Liver- 
poci, Nottingham, Salford, Southwark, 
Portsmouth, Leeds, Northampton, 
Shrewsbury, Plymouth, Aberdeen, Gal- 
loway, Sebastopolis, his Grace, the Duke 
of Norfolk, K, G., the Mayor of Gates- 
head; Sir John Knill, Bart., K. C. S. G., 
Sir Hubert Jemingham, K. C. M. G.,, 
and many other distinguished members 
of the clergy and laity. The civic wel- 
come to the Congress was given by the 
Lord Mayor of Newcastle. At the 
various combined and sectional meet- 
ings the speakers on special subjects in- 
cluded the Lord Bishop of Salford, the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Parkinson, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, Rev. P. Cavrois, S.J., Miss 
Margaret Fletcher, Rev. Father Bannin, 
Lady Winifrede Elwes, Mrs. V. M. 
Crawford, Mr. James Britten, Rev. 
Father E. Bans, Mr, B, W. Devas, and 
other prominent social workers. The 
subjects discussed at the Congress were 
all of great importance, such as Catholic 
Cooperation, the fight against Rational- 
ism, Temperance, Catholics and Poor 
Law Reform, Catholic Attitude to State 
Insurance, the Board of Education and 
Secondary Schools, What Catholic 
Women are Doing in Germany and 
France, Socialism, and the Work of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. There 
were but two resolutions passed at the 
Congress, the first pledging its unalter- 
able allegiance to the Holy and 
tendering the expression of its filial love 
and ardent devotion His Holiness; 
the second strongly protesting against 
the regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion, inasmuch -as they interfere with 
the freedom of religious instruction in 
existing Catholic secondary schools, and 
prevent the establishment of new Cath- 
olic secondary schools, 

Archbishop Bourne and the Duke of 
Norfolk were the guests of the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle, Sir W. H. Steph- 
enson, during the Congress proceedings. 
The Lord Mayor, by the way, is a 
staunch Wesleyan Methodist, and a 
prominent local preacher. 


See, 


to 





There is a movement now on foot in 
Enropean countries—and the hope is that 
the interest in it will extend throughout 
America—to build a church in honor of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, wife of a Landgraf 
of Thuringia. This year being the seven 
hundredth anniversary of St. Elizabeth’s 
death, it is thought to be an appropriate 
time to do something to commemorate the 
Saint. In a letter to her royal Highness, 
the Duchess of Parma, the Holy Father 
has expressed most hearty approval of the 
plan, and, while making his own personal 
offering for the cause, bestows his apostolic 
blessing on all those who aid in it. 

The church is to be built at Marburg, 
North Germany, where the Saint lived 
during her widowhood, and also where she 
died. A church erected there in the early 
ages is now in the hands of Protestants, 
while the Catholic inhabitants of the place, 
all poor people, have no house of worship 
at all. The ground, formerly belonging to 
the estate of the Landgravin Elizabeth, has 
been already purchased, and the plans for 
a beautiful church are ready, but the funds 
are lacking. The Pope invited the Cath- 
olics, not alone of Germany and Austria, 
but throughout the world, to join in this 
movement. This may be done either by 
voluntary contributions or by buying penny 
stamps, after the manner of the Red Cross 
stamps, which have been so fruitful in 
America in bringing in large sums for the 
warfare against the White Plague. The 
stamps are of artistic design and in several 
colors, and each with a picture of the Saint. 

The circular gives the names of distin- 
guished patronesses in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain and England. In 
the latter country the august patronesses 
are the Duchess of Norfolk and Lady Ed- 
mund Talbot. 

Miss O'Sullivan and Miss Gadsby, of 
London, attended the National Catholic 
Congress of Newcastle as _ representa- 
tives of the Catholic Woman’s Suffrage 
Society. They themselves to 
propaganda and distributed leaflets, ex- 
plaining the object and methods of the 
Society, at all the Congress meetings. 


devoted 


Considerable interest was aroused in 
Germany by the conversion of the pastor 
of the Old-Catholic parish of Graz, Karl 
Gross, who has since published his ex- 
periences in a brochure entitled “One Year 
an Old-Catholic.” When he had newly 
taken charge of his parish he noticed that 
several children were absent from his sec- 
ond catechetical instruction. The reason 
was, as he found to his surprise, that he 
had made a passing mention of hell. The 
children resented this and showed their 
displeasure by staying away, since their 
former pastor had assured them that there 


was no such place. One of the boys threat- 





ened that he would never come again if 
this offence should be repeated. Thus put 
on his good behavior, Gross soon aroused 
another storm when he strove to introduce 
the two hours of religion which the schoo) 
laws require. The parents of the children 
candidly told him that if they had wanted 
more hours of religion there would have 
been. no need of becoming Old-Catholics. 


At the Notre Dame Convent, Baltimore, 
on August 15, two Sisters of Notre Dame 
celebrated their golden jubilee, the fiftieth 
anniversary of their entrance into the Sis- 
terhood. On the same day thirteen others 
observed their silver anniversaries. That 
the Order is flourishing in the United States 
is shown by the admission of forty-three 
candidates, who took the white veil on the 
Feast of St. Lawrence, August 10. 

The first permanent mission to be estab- 
lished in the Shetland Isles since the Refor- 
mation has been started at Lerwick, writes 
the Edinburgh correspondent of the Lon- 
don Universe. A substantial church has 
been built, which was recently blessed by 
his Lordship the Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Hitherto a barn or a hall has been used as 
a temporary chapel, and Catholics are 
happy that “Ultima Thule” again possesses 
a Catholic church. 

Several charitable bequests were made in 
the will of Joseph J. Almirall, an importer, 
which was filed in the Surrogate’s office, 
Brooklyn, on August 15. The institutions 
which benefit are St. Mary’s Hospital, 
2,500; St. Peter’s Hospital, $2,000; the 
New York Foundling Asylum, $3,000; the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, $3,000; St. 
Mary’s Female Hospital, $1,500; St. Cath- 
erine’s Hospital, $1,500; the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of the Nativity parish, $500, 
and the St. Vincent’s Home, $5,000. 


SCIENCE 
STAR STREAMS. 


Dr. Halm, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
as we read in The Observatory for July, 
troscope, and found certain peculiarities in 
them of a rather remarkable kind, which 
could be accounted for on the hypothesis of 
two star streams, thus furnishing valuable 
confirmatory evidence of the results derived 
from the transverse motions. One of the 
most surprising results that has been recog- 
nized recently is that stars of an early type 
of spectrum are moving very much slower 
than those of later types of spectra. 

“Now that seems to point almost irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that a star’s pe- 
culiar motion tends to increase with its 
age, that they start having practically no 
motion, and that in some way or another 
they gradually accumulate velocity: because 
we suppose all stars to progress through 
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the stages represented by successive spec- | 
tral types. But Halm has another sugges- 
tion. He thinks that Orion stars are mov- 
ing slowly, not because they are young, but | 
that | 





because they are heavy so 


the generally accepted order of stellar evo- 


lution is also the order of weight.” 

Dr. Halm “seems also to make out a case | 
for the introduction of a third stream, and | 
shows that it does effect such improvement 
in the results as to justify the additional 
complication.” 

Sir David Gill Dr. 
Halm’s paper, “that it looks almost as if, 
in the early stage of evolution, before stars 
Of 
course this is pure speculation and not yet 
to be taken seriously, but it would be one 
facts about 


said, in criticising 


are evolved, gravitation does not exist. 


explanation of some curious 


stellar motions.” 


THE PARALLAX OF STARS. 


In his seventh and concluding paper on 
“Photographic Determinations of Stellar 
Parallax with the Yerkes Reflector,” in the 
July number of The Astrophysical Journal, 
Frank Schlesinger that the 
probable error of one of his parallax de- 
terminations is 13 thousandths of a second 
of arc. This error is like missing a target 
by an inch at a range of 250 miles! The 
whole work is done so carefully that “the 
measurement of the plates in duplicate adds 
only 10 per cent, to their weights” or trust- 
The fainter the star, the more 
accurate the measurements, but when 
the light of a bright star is artificially di- 
minished, its position can be found with 
the same degree of accuracy as that of a 
faint star. WituiAM F. Rice, s.J. 


Says average 


worthiness. 
are 


OBITUARY 


On August 5 died the Cardinal Prince 
3ishop of Vienna, Dr. Anton Gruscha, the 
oldest member in age of the College of 
Cardinals, in his ninety-first year. Austria 
loses in him one of her most remarkable | 
men, who for half a century has been a 
most conspicuous figure in matters of state 
as well as in his ecclesiastical position. Al- 
though his whole life was devoted to pro- 
moting the prosperity and increasing the 
influence of the Church, yet he never for- 
got to answer those still wider demands | 
which his country had a right to make on 
him. Prudently, however, he 
aloof from political life when the interests 
of the Church were not directly or indi- 
rectly concerned. His name will long re- 
main in veneration as an Austrian patriot 
and a great prince of the Church. Dr. 
Nagl, who had been Coadjutor cum jure 
successionis, will occupy the high position | 
left vacant by the illustrious prelate. | 

To the very last the great Cardinal had | 
continued his connection with the working | 
men’s associations, for whose cause he had | 
been won fifty years before by the famous 





remained 





| energy 








organizer, Adolf Kolping. It was in 1852 


that Dr. Gruscha founded the Vienna 
presented a paper at the meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, on June 9, on 
some new evidence as to streams of stars. 
He investigated the radial motions of stars 
in the line of sight by means of the spec- 
Gesselenverein, which, owing mainly to his 
persevering energy and self-sacrifice, has 
since grown into a vast institution. His 
secret of success consisted in his ability to 
interest the widest circles in his undertak- 
ing, reaching with his influence as high as 
the court itself. When in 1890 he was 
presented by Emperor Franz Joseph for 
the Archbishopric of Vienna, he made the 
condition that he should not be forced to 
relinquish his presidency of the social or- 
ganization which he had founded. 


The Rev. Bernard Dornhege, rector for 
thirty-nine years of St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
Philadelphia, died in that city on August 
14. Father Dornhege organized St. Eliza- 
beth’s parish in 1872, at the request of 
Archbishop Wood. The section at the time 
was sparsely settled and consisted chiefly 
of open lots, numerous ponds and aban- 
doned clay pits. The lot for the church 
building was given to Archbishop Wood, 
after Protestant denominations had declined 
the offer, by Joseph Singerly, who wished 
to stimulate the settlement and improve- 
ment of the desolate district. Father Dorn- 
hege entered upon his duties with enthu- 
siasm. When the little chapel was opened, 
on Christmas Day, 1872, six persons were 

In two years the young priest’s 
and enthusiasm had gathered a 
small congregation, and a school was built, 
which was taken in charge by the Sisters 
of St. Francis. Five years later he built 
the rectory, and in 1883 began the erection 
of one of the most beautiful churches in 
the city. The parish school has an attend- 
ance of fourteen hundred pupils, who are 
taught by four Christian Brothers and 
twenty-two Sisters of St. Francis. The 
church property to-day represents an out- 
lay of over $500,000. Father Dornhege was 
born in Westphalia, Germany, sixty-seven 
years ago, and was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Archbishop Wood, on April 5, 1869. 

Of his character and work, the Standard 
and Times says: 

“Father Dornhege, by his piety, his in- 
defatigable zeal and his remarkable re- 
sourcefulness, had won not only the love 
of every member of his large flock, but also 
the high esteem of the community as a 
whole, After thirty-nine years of toil, he 
leaves as a monument, apart from the spir- 
itual fruits of his devoted ministry, not 
only the magnificent parish property at 
Twenty-third and Berks streets, but also, 
in a sense, the material prosperity of that 
entire section of the city, of which he was 
a herald and unwearying promoter.” 


present. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OFFENSIVE BiLt-Boarp ADVERTISING. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of the 5th inst. appears a 
protest respecting an offensive advertise- 
ment of Coates & Co. now appearing on the 
bill-boards of New York City. You may 
be interested in knowing that, prior to that 
date, the Catholic Truth Society of Canada 
had taken steps to have this advertisement 
withdrawn from Canadian papers by writ- 
ing Coates & Co. direct. It is hoped the 
protest may result in the objectionable ad- 
vertisement being at once withdrawn. 

Yours truly, 
J. P. Hynes. 

Toronto, August 11. 


FoGAzzArRo AND His NoveELs. 


In the review “Fogazzaro and His Nov- 
els,” in your issue of August 5th, occurs 
the following passage: “The question arises 
how, if he was a devout Catholic, Fogaz- 
zaro could publish ‘The Saint’ and ‘Leila,’ 
not to speak of his other books? The ex- 
planation is found in the fact that he was 
educated by an uncle who was a hardened 
Rosminian (italics mine). These 
words are a gratuitous insult to an honor- 
able body of religious, known as “Rosmi- 
nians,” “Institute of Charity” or “Fathers 
of Charity,” who are doing good work for 
souls in parishes and educational institu- 
tions in Italy, England, Ireland and the 
United States. The bishops in whose dio- 
ceses they are working have nothing but 
praise for their zeal and good work for 
souls. But your reviewer, with his su- 
perior knowledge, would have us _ believe 
that a “hardened Rosminian” is capable of 
any iniquity. If he really had, as he surely 
has not, an intimate acquaintance with 
Rosmini, his life and works, he would put 
aside his sneers and unjust accusations, 
and join, perhaps, with that holy man’s 
disciples and admirers in praying that God 
would hasten the day when Holy Church 
in her wisdom shall see fit to raise An- 
tonio Rosmini to the honors of the altar. 
Meanwhile he owes your readers an apol- 
ogy for his ill-considered, unjust, untrue, 
unkind, offensive and uncalled for jibe. 
Unfortunately an apology, however sin- 
cere, often fails to undo the harm it 
meant to cover. Puiwip I. Barron. 

Barry, Minn., August 10. 
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[The expression objected to is merely a 
quotation from the estimate by the Etudes 
of Fogazzaro, and refers not to the de- 
voted members of the Institute which Ros- 
mini founded, but to an individual who 
adhered to the forty propositions of Ros- 
mini, which were condemned by the Holy 
See, December 14, 1887.—Ep. AmeErIca.] 














